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THE PROBLEM OF THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS 
By R. H. Tawney 


HE recent appointment by the President of the 

Board of Education of a Committee on Public 

Schools is something of a landmark in educational 

history. The majority of those schools, as is 

explained below, are already in receipt of grant-aid 
from the State, and comply with the obligations which that 
position imposes. But the popular conception of a public 
school has been derived from the characteristics of select 
specimens of the genus. As a consequence, the leading 
representatives of the public school system—to use the 
conventional, though question-begging, phrase—and the 
preparatory schools serving them, have been commonly 
regarded as forming a closed world. Their influence and 
prestige made it probable that interference with them would 
encounter tenacious pune The minute fraction of the 
rising generation which attends such schools, and the urgency 
of other educational requirements, caused reformers for long 
to doubt whether it was worth while to interfere. 

The public schools exercise on English life, including 
English educational policy, an influence out of pro- 
portion to the number of pupils educated in them. The 
disposition to ignore them was never, therefore, justified. 
It was as short-sighted as would have been, in the fifties of 
last century, an apathy which left the older Universities 
un-reformed, on the ground that the undergraduates in both 
together numbered under four thousand. To-day the financial 
independence of the better known among the schools con- 
cerned, which made possible, if it did not excuse, that attitude 
of indifference, is no longer so secure as it appeared in the 
past. The fall in the birth-rate has hit some of them hard. 
The improvement, both in quality and quantity, of public 
secondary education has exposed them to keener competition. 
War taxation has cut into family resources, which might, in 
other circumstances, have been spent on education. Some 
parents, perhaps many parents, who would formerly have 


1For figures, see Education and the Birth-Rate, A Social Dilemma, by Grace G. 
Leybourne and Kenneth White, pp. 335-336, where two alternative estimates are given 
of the probable decline in the future population of residential public schools. 
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contrived, if with difficulty, to send their boys to boarding- 
schools, no longer feel justified in incurring the heavy costs 
involved ; while others, who look beyond the circumstances 
of the moment to the post-war situation, feel doubts whether 
the day when education in an expensive boarding-school was 
regarded as socially indispensable may not have passed for 

As a consequence, the governing bodies of some 
public schools are faced already, and those of some others 
may be faced in the near future, by a problem of declining 
numbers. It is natural that educational institutions, which 
believe that they are doing work of public value, should 
seek, in an unforeseen emergency, the assistance of the 
State. It is proper that the State, whatever the final verdict 
on their request, should give it serious consideration. 

The particular occasion which dragged the public schools 
into the limelight was, therefore, a financial one. That 
aspect of the subject is, clearly, important, but it is only one 
aspect. It would be a misfortune if the discussion of the 
future of such schools were conducted merely or mainly on 
the financial plane. It is not only that grants of public 
money can hardly be unconditional, and that the conditions 
which must accompany them can be settled only after a 
decision as to the educational services required of their 
recipients. It is that, quite apart from the immediate 
embarrassments which have caused the question to be raised, 
a thorough investigation into the réle of the public schools, 
of the relations which should exist between them and other 
parts of the educational system, and of the changes, if any, 
required to ensure that they make their full contribution to 
the educational life of the nation, is long overdue. Now 
that practical considerations have forced the issue to the 
front, an examination of the position and functions of different 
types of public school, in the absence of which an intelligent 
verdict on the desirability of assisting those not receiving 
State aid can hardly be given, ought not to be further post- 
poned. The terms of reference of the Committee, which 
require it “to consider means whereby the association 
between the public schools . . . and the general educational 
system of the country could be developed and extended,” 
ate a recognition of that fact. Policies, however, cannot 
usefully be discussed, except in the light of the facts to which 
they are to be applied. What is a “ public” school? What 
was the number of such schools in existence on the eve of 
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the War? What, in respect of mere externals—school 
population, boarding and day; fees; grant-aid or the 
absence of it—were their salient characteristics ? 


I.—THE DIMENSIONS OF THE PROBLEM. 

No legal definition of a public school appears to exist. 
The Public Schools Commission of 1861-64 dealt only with 
nine schools, but recognised that beyond them lay a mixed 
multitude of institutions, many of which were anxious to 
enjoy the same status and title, and a considerable number 
of which have since made good that claim. The feature 
emphasised as characteristic of a public school in :*e Report 
issued in 1932 by the Departmental Committee on Independent 
Schools is their conduct “by Governing Bodies under 
Trusts or other Articles of Association which limit or 
prevent profit.” In practice, the test by which it is decided 
whether a particular school is or is not a “ public” school 
is an empirical one. It depends on the answer to the question 
whether such a school is a member, or not, of the Head 
Masters’ Conference. That body, which was founded in 
1869, has, in addition to its other functions, supplied a 
criterion by which the authentic public schools can be 
distinguished from the mere pretenders to the title. The 
schools in the United Kingdom belonging to it have increased 
by between three- and four-fold since its establishment, from 
50 in 1871 to 113 on the eve of the last war, and to 187 in 
1938. The figures given below are those for 1938. They 
relate to public schools for boys in England only, and do not 
include hace in Wales and Scotland. The following table' 
attempts to set out the facts, so far as it has beerr possible to 


2 I am indebted for the figures contained in this table, as well as for other assistance, 
to Mr. V. Ogilvie, of the New Education Fellowship. The principal materials used 
in compiling it are the list of secondary schools recognised as efficient by the Board 
in 1938, The Public Schools Year-Book, 1939; Truman and Knightley’s Schools, 1939 ; 
end Westen, deeb of Enakel cine, “tho Betal’s tt. enn coven in 
England represented at the Head Masters’ Conference, presumably on the ground 
that they did not accept inspection by the Board. These schools have been included 
in the table. The table omits two schools of an exceptional kind, viz., Dartmouth 
Royal Naval and Worcester College for the Blind. The total number of 
pupils over 11 in 150 schools included in the Board’s list for 1938-39 is 64,388. 
For the remaining eleven schools represented in the table the cnly published informa- 
tion available a to be that given in the work of Truman and Knightley. The 

contai in it are given in round numbers, and include in some a dozen 
cases boys under eleven. They total 3,900. The President of the Board stated on 
June 25, 1942, in answer to a question in the House, that there were 26,500 boys in 
de teltoeiited Gdiacin, ont 4asen. th he giubedded schools, affected by the 
inquiry. The Committee on Public Schools is concerned with schools which are 
members of the Head Masters’ Conference and of the Governing Bodies’ Association. 
Only schools which are members of he former are included in the table here given. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ascertain them, with regard to the 161 English public schools 
then in existence, in the matter of number of pupils, boarding 
and day; fees'; grant-aid; special and free places; and 
age? of admission. 

It will be seen that the popular view that all or most 
public schools belong to one type, and that that type is 
represented by Eton, Harrow or Winchester, is an illusion. 
In reality, those schools do not form a single category, but, 
in certain important respects, differ somewhat widely from 
each other. Some receive only boarders, some only day- 
pupils, some both day-pupils and boarders. Some depend, 
to a greater or less extent, on public money; others are 
financed entirely from fees, or from fees p/us endowments. 
Some admit pupils between eleven and twelve, others not 
before thirteen. Some draw a considerable proportion of 
their pupils from public elementary schools; others are 
almost completely divorced from the national system of 
education. The most striking fact, however, is one which 
would have been expected. It is that these varying 
characteristics are not distributed at random between different 
public schools, but that certain of them are normally found 
in combination with others, and that their presence or 
absence is closely related to the level of fees charged, which, 
in turn, is a rough index of the economic position of the 
families from which pupils are ae drawn. 

The majority of schools in Group III, with boarding fees 
under {100, differ little, if at all, from those grant-aided 
secondary schools—the great majority—which do not aspire 
to be regarded as public schools. None of them take 
boarders only ; over nine-tenths of their pupils are day-boys ; 
65 out of the 70 schools concerned are in receipt of grant, 
and offer special places ; nine-tenths of those pupils attending 
public schools whose fees are wholly or partially remitted 
as a result of the award of special places are found in this 
group of schools. In all these respects the schools in 
Group I, which charge boarding fees of {150 and over, 
differ sharply from those in Group III. None of them admit 


1 The fees given in the table are boarding fees. The average boarding and day fees 
were as follows : 


Average boarding-fee of schools Average py of schools taking 
taking boarders —_ 
a a Se-tete Sue £63-£64 
a. sen <ion. aan 121-£122 on £37-£38 
Ill. Mea, ‘ £2i-f£22 


* The figures relating to the age of admission are unreliable, and almost certainly 
contain more or less serious errors. 
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day-pupils only ; eighteen admit only boarders ; and, while 
nineteen admit boarders and day-pupils, the latter form less 
than one-tenth of the total population of the schools in the 
group. None of these schools receives grant,' or is required 
to offer special places. Group II is the most miscellaneous of 
the three. Some of the schools contained in it are hardly, 
if at all, distinguishable from those in Group III, and others 
are similar in type to those in Group I. The most significant 
feature of Group II is, perhaps, that, while over 40 per cent 
of the pupils covered by it are day-pupils, less than one-third 
of the schools in it receive grant or are required to admit 
special place pupils. 

In the light of these facts, the public schools which call 
first for consideration can be roughly sorted out. They are 
those in Group I, together with something over one-half of 
the schools in Group II. They form, it will be observed, 
less than half the total number of public schools in England ; 
but their example has had an influence on the social outlook 
and educational methods of schools outside their own ranks. 
If the present article devotes more space to the residential 
schools than to the day-schools, the reason is not that the 
former are more important than the latter, or that the defects 
criticised below are found only in them. It is that they 
present the more difficult problem. 


Il.—Tue Lecacy or THE Last CENTURY. 

If the nature of that problem is to be understood, it must 
be seen in perspective. It may be observed in the first place, 
that the view sometimes heard that “the public school 
system” is hallowed by antiquity is a piece of mythology. 
Of the 161 schools included in the table given above, 59 
came into existence? in the nineteenth century or later, and 
41 of these, including some of the best-known, after 1849 ; 
while, of the 102 established before 1800, none, of‘course, 
were founded as public schools in the modern sense of that 
expression, and the majority have undergone drastic recon- 
structions. Particular institutions can point to links with the 
past of somewhat the kind as exist between the city companies 
of to-day and mediaeval craft-gilds. These pedigrees, 
dignified or picturesque, are not without their educational 
value ; but a long boarding-school tradition does not often 


1 Three of these schools are approved for purposes of superannuation. 


_ ? The dates of the foundation of schools are taken from The Public Schools Year-Book 
for 1938. 
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form part of them.’ In reality, the assumption still prevalent 
among well-to-do parents in England—an assumption not 
countenanced? by the most eminent of the founders of 
modern public school education—that residence for four or 
five yeats at a boarding school should form, as a matter of 
course, a stage in the life of all boys above a certain income 
level, together with the existence of a group of schools which 
specialise in catering for that demand, are, on anything like 
their present scale, a thing of yesterday. Individual specimens 
both of the attitude and of the institution are to be encountered 
much earlier; but “the public school system,” in so far as 
these are its characteristics, has no long history behind it. 
It represents, in its present form, not an ancient educational 
tradition, but innovations which matured between 1830 and 
1890.3 

The reasons which made these two generations the golden 
age of the public boarding-school are not difficult to state. 

e moral authority and practical example of pioneers, such 
as Arnold and Thring, were of great importance; but 
conditions peculiar to their day fixed the direction of their 
efforts, and it is no reflection on their originality to say that, 
even more than most successful reformers, they worked with 
the grain. Apart from the influence of individuals, the 


1“\In every case, except those of Merchant Taylors and St. Paul’s, and perhaps 
Shrewsbury, the bulk of each school, as now existing, is an accretion upon the original 
foundation, and consists of boarders received by masters or other persons at their 
own expense and risk.” — rt of Commission on Public Schoois and Colleges, 
1864, Vol. I, p.8, and Vol. Ill, pp. 502-3. 

2A, P. Stanley, The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold (Minerva Library ed.), 
PP- 72-3. 

*The proportion of day-boys to boarders in the sixties seems to modern eyes 
surprisingly high. The figures below are taken B ag! from the Report of the 
Commission on Public Schools, partly from that of the Schools’ Inquiry Comeiiadan 
1868, Vol. I, App. VI, pp. 150 and 322. Some of them 4 sy to be merely estimates. 
The Fone py between the total of 2,673 given below for the nine public schools 
and that of 2,696 given in the Report is due to uncertainty as to the Eton figures. 


Boarders % Day-Boys % Total 
Nine Public Schools (end of 1861)... 1,952 73.0 ... 721 26.9 ... 2,673 
$72 Endowed Schools (1868)... ... 9,279 2§-I «..- 27,553 74-8 ... 36,832 
Proprietary Schools (1867) ... ... 15,831 30.7 «... 35,674 69.2 ... $1,505 


The nine great public schools included in 1861 two schools, St. Paul’s and Merchant 
Taylers, which were entirely day-schools. It will be noticed that day-boys then formed 
26.9 per cent of the boys in the nine schools, as compared with 7 per cent in the 

irty-seven most expensive schools in 1938, and that they accounted in 1867 for over 
two-thirds of the aggregate tion of all schools together. Between 1840 and 
1867 several boarding-schools (e.g., Marlborough, Wellington, Malvern, Rossall, 
Cheltenham, Clifton, Lancing, ey) were founded, and several local grammar 
schools were reconstructed so as to make them available for a non-local clientéle. 
It is probable that, if figures for 1840 were available, they would show a substantially 
higher proportion of day-boys. In the present century, the proporticn of day-boys 
attending public schools has again increased, owing to the increase in the number 
of day-schools belonging to the Head Masters’ Conference. 
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decisive factors were four. They were the Industrial 
Revolution, with its flood of new wealth; the deficiencies, 
both in number and quality, of existing day-schools; the 
modernisation of communications ; and the careers opened 
by the expansion of the empire, the reform of the civil service 
and the growth of the professions. The first greatly increased 
the effective demand for higher secondary education. The 
second and third put a premium on boarding-schools and 
made recourse to them practicable. The fourth ensured that 
the aptitudes cultivated by them would find little difficulty, 
when school-days were over, in securing suitable employ- 
ment. 

The rising middle class, if often uneducated itself, was not 
unaware of the advantages of education ; nor was it lacking 
in ambition. It looked to the schools to provide, in addition 
to a moral and intellectual discipline, 2 common platform 
enabling its sons to associate on equal terms with those of 
families who, if increasingly outdistanced in income, still 
diffused a faint aroma of social superiority. At first, it looked 
in vain. The old local foundations were often in ruins. The 
local secondary schools of today were not yet even a dream. 
The condition of not a few private schools was such that 
the choice, parents were told by one with some title to 
speak, “‘lies between public schools and an education whose 

aracter may be strictly . . . domestic.”! If they rejected 
the last course, what alternative had they but to send their 
sons to schools at a distance from their homes? Yet how, 
in the days when Arnold himself travelled to his new post 
at Rugby by stage-coach, and despatched his belongings by 
the Grand Junction Canal, could the first alternative be 
generally adopted ? 

The answer came, not from the educationalist, but from the 
engineer. It is not an accident that the boarding-school boom 
followed closely on a railway boom, that three times as many 
public schools were founded in the thirty years between 1841 
and 1870 as in the whole century before 1841, and that 
enterprising grammar schools made haste to fall in with the 
fashion, sometimes placating their consciences for the 
diversion of their services from day-boys to boarders by 
supporting cheap day-schools for the sons of local residents. 
A form of education which improved communications made 
possible was made increasingly attractive by the requirements 

1A. P. Stanley, op. cit., p. 242. 
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of a state beginning tardily to grapple with the problems of 
an empire and an urban civilisation. The establishment in 
1854 Of open competition as the condition of entry to the 
Indian Civil Service, the application of the same principle to 
the Home Civil Service ees 1855 and 1870, and the 
gradual assumption by governments of functions demanding 
an enlarged administrative personnel, combined with the 
growth of law, medicine and business to create a market in 
which, before the days of municipal and county secondary 
schools, the products of the public schools for long met few 
competitors. Parents with means were quick to grasp the 
advantages of the new dispensation. It could be said by a 
headmaster in the early seventies not only that “* the ordinary 
English gentleman would think that he lost caste” if he did 
not send his boy to a public school, but that “‘ there is a strong 
feeling growing up among the merchant class in favour of 
the public schools, and [that] hundreds go to a school now 
who, thirty years ago, would not have thought of doing so.” 
Every stage of education casts its influence ads for good or 
evil, on that preceding it. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the first preparatory school of the modern type should have 
been founded, apparently, on the suggestion of Arnold. The 
increase in the number of such schools from something under 
a score in the sixties to approximately four hundred? in 1900 
supplied the public boarding-schools with a clientéle of the 
social type which they desired, educated under conditions not 
dissimilar from their own. It is a commonplace that England 
possesses, not one educational system, but two—a public and 
a private one. At the close of the century, the formet was 
still in an early stage of its history; the latter was not far 
from complete. 

The “ public school system ” of today, therefore, in so far 
as it is represented by the great boarding-schools, is not 
among the more venerable of the historic treasures of the 
English people. It grew to maturity between the first and 
third Reform Acts, as the child of a particular age and a 
specific environment. Like the reorganisation of local 
government and the changes which followed the first Royal 

1G. P. Parkin, Edward Thring, Life, Diary and Letters, I1., pp. 195-196. 
hues, Sa of Fe evs Ts even So 
1936-37 there were in England and Wales 272 boys’ preparatory schools i 
by the Board, with oe ony of whom 11,493 were boarders, while 6,292 


attended daily. Here, day-boys on the average paid no less than £35 7s. each year 
in fees, while boarders paid as much as £148 10s.” 
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Commission on Oxford and Cambridge, it was one phase of 
the great movement of middle-class reconstruction which 
began in 1832, reached its climax in the eighties, and then, 
its impetus spent, settled down to make the most of the 
kingdom it had won, leaving, as was inevitable, new tasks to 
be essayed by novel methods and in a spirit not its own. No 
student of English life in the latter half of the last century 
will question the magnitude of the improvements in the 
education of the propertied and professional classes which 
were then gathering way. No fair-minded critic, whatever his 
own sympathies, will depreciate the beneficial effects which 
those improvements produced, not only on those who directly 
experienced them, but on the nation as a whole. The most 
enlightened of reformers, however, must work with the 
materials to his hand; and the public boarding-schools, 
whether reconstituted or newly founded, took, for good and 
for evil, the stamp of their day. The better among them owed 
much, and added much, to the practical energy, the admirable 
moral seriousness, the respect for the hard grind of the 
intellect, without fancies or frills, of Victorian England. All 
of them, including the best, were impoverished by the feeble- 
ness of the social spirit of the same England. All of them 
were the victims of its precipitous class divisions, its dreary 
cult of gentility, its inability to conceive of education as the 
symbol and cement of a spiritual unity transcending differences 
of birth and wealth. 

Two features of the period, in particular, condemned those 
schools to a position which they could hardly, at the time— 
even had they wished it—have avoided, but which later were 
to prove both mischievous to the nation and humiliating to 
them. Since no public system of education existed, in which 
they could take their place, they came to form, as they rose 
in number and influence, a separate order of their own. 
They developed, not as partners in a community of educational 
effort, welcoming the obligations which such partnership 
imposes and zealous to bring their contributions to the common 
stock, but as the apostles of an exaggerated individualism, 
which, at first, perhaps, was inevitable, but which survived 
into an age when it was no longer a necessity forced upon 
them by the backwardness of public education, but a cherished 
idiosyncracy. Isolated from what were to be the main streams 
of the nation’s educational life, and flattered by the eminent, 
they were under strong inducements to become the egoists 
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of the educational world, whose pride in the uniqueness of 
their excellences was stronger than their eagerness to share 
them. It cannot be said that they have been notably successful 
in resisting that temptation. Since, in the second place, there 
was no question in their seminal period of state grants to 
secondary education, the public boarding-schools were 
compelled, unless blessed with endowments, to finance 
themselves from fees ; and their wares, being expensive, had 
to be sold in a market in which price was a secondary con- 
sideration. Here again, at first, they had no alternative ; and, 
here again, till recently, they do not seem to have sought one. 
Towards the end of the decade of rapid educational develop- 
ment which followed the Act of 1902, it was suggested by 
a headmaster—now a well-known national figure—that the 
public schools should accept state-aid and public supervision, 
in order both to improve the quality of their education and 
to reduce its cost.1_ It may be doubted whether the Govern- 
ment of the day would have smiled on that proposal ; but, 
while the number of day-schools on the grant-list has steadily 
increased, and included in 1938 some sixty-five public schools, 
the public boarding-schools, as far as known to the writer, 
took at the time no step in that direction. Their social 
character was already fixed, and history was too strong for 
them. They had grown up as the servants, not of the nation, 
but of one small stratum within it. Their pupils, their staffs, 
their governing bodies, were drawn from a single class. The 
conversion of a luxury trade for the well-to-do into one 
supplying a less select clientéle is never an easy undertaking. 
Either the schools concerned did not make the effort, or it 
proved beyond their power.? 


II].—TuHe Case For REFORM. 

“ The public schools,” observed in 1909 Dr. Norwood 
and Mr. Hope, “ generally produce a race of well-bodied, 
well-mannered, well-meaning boys, keen at games, devoted to 
their schools, ignorant of life, contemptuous of all outside 

1 Cyril Norwood and Arthur H. Hope, The Higher Education of Boys in England, 
especially pp. 186-196 and Part III, chap. V, “‘ The Reform of the Public Schools,” by 
H. Lionel Rogers. 

*It is possible that, in more recent times, the fault has been that of the State, 
rather than of the schools. According to Sir Frank Fletcher (The Journal of Education, 
Sept., 1941), ““On more than one occasion representatives of these schools [s¢. the 
leading public schools] have approached the State authorities with suggestions and 
offers of co-operation, and inquiries as to the possibility of opening wider our doors 


to boys of all classes—or rather of all degrees of parental wealth or poverty. The 
question for us has long been not whether this is desirable, but how it can be done.” 
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the pale of their own caste, uninterested in work, neither 
desiring or revering knowledge. . . . A sound economy of 
finance would certainly result in a considerable reduction in 
the cost of a public school training, to the advantage both of 
the often sorely-taxed parent and of the public schools 
themselves, since they would gain in usefulness what they 
lost in exclusiveness.”! There is reason to believe that the 
intellectual standards of all or most public schools have 
improved out of recognition in the last thirty years. Good 
ju ges, for example the Master of Balliol,* have paid tribute 
to the high quality of their educational work. It is probable 
that, were the authors of Higher Education in England writing 
today, their strictures on the mental stagnation of public school 
boys would be omitted or much modified. 

That point should be emphasised, especially by a critic, 
both on grounds of justice and because it is obviously 
important that reform, whatever shape it may assume, should 
not impair educational values, but should preserve them and 
extend their influence. It cannot be said with equal confidence, 
however, that the social idiosyncracies of the schools in 
question have followed the contempt for knowledge into the 
limbo of the past. On the prevalence of the “ caste” spirit, 
views, doubtless, will differ, though it is significant that 
observers from the Dominions and the United States—not to 
mention Scandinavia and France—are not slow to detect its 
presence and to lift their eyebrows at it. “ Exclusiveness,” 
of which that spirit is the natural product, is a matter, not of 
opinion, but of fact. The select character of the more 
expensive boarding-schools, which in the eyes of their feebler- 
minded clients is not the least among their assets, is maintained 
by a scale of fees which, though qualified by scholarships and 
concessions to parents, automatically restricts their use to the 
relatively well-to-do. They are the schools for the sons of 
parents—before 1939 perhaps 3 per cent* of the population— 
who can afford to pay {125 to £250 and upwards a year for 
the education of one child. They are, in fact, public schools 
from which the children of the great majority of the public 
ate rigorously excluded. In such circumstances, the 


1 Norwood and Hope, op. ci#., pp. 187 and 189. 

® Picture Post, 4.1.41. ‘‘ Their [sc. the public schools’] faults are the result of the 
class division, but the all-round education they give is of very high quality.” 

* “In 1935 only 4 per cent of personal incomes in the U.K. exceeded £500 per 
annum, while incomes above £1,000 represented . . . 1.55 per cent of the popu- 
lation.” (Leybourne and White, op. cit. p. 204.) 
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charge that they are class institutions cannot seriously be 
contested. 

Educational policy is always social policy. In the England 
of the later nineteenth century, when the public school 
system was in the making, it could plausibly be argued that 
the recruitment of educational institutions on the basis of 
wealth, if in itself unedifying, was not out of tune with the 
temper of the day. In their subservience to money and social 
position, and the tranquil, unsophisticated class-consciousness 
which that subservience bred, the public boarding-schools, it 
might be said, did not rise above the standards of their 
generation, but neither did they fall below them. Their 
virtues were genuine and their own; their vices were of a 
piece with those of the society about them. Whether con- 
vincing, or not, in the past, that defence is clearly out of date. 
Since the public school system assumed its present shape, 
England has become a political democracy. The public 
boarding-schools continue to serve the same tiny class as in 
the days when Lord Balfour was at Eton and Lord Baldwin 
at Harrow. A national system of education has not only 
been created in the interval, but has revealed un-anticipated 
possibilities of growth, and is now on the eve of the fourth 
chapter in its history. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that, as far as the contact with it of the great majority of the 
public boarding-schools goes, it might as well not exist. 
Institutions so immune to the stresses and demands of a 
changing environment may enjoy some of the advantages of 
an old régime, but they suffer also from its weaknesses. It is 
not primarily a question of the attitude of headmasters, or 
even of governing bodies ; for representative figures among 
the former have expressed themselves strongly, if with 
reservations, in favour of reform, and the latter, however 
opaque their prejudices, could not prevent it, once it had 
become the national policy. It is a question of the reluctance 


1 The body best qualified to express an opinion on that point is the Association 
of Education Committees. Its verdict (Education, Dec. 25, 1942, p. $85) is as 
follows; “ It is a common characteristic of both boarding and day [public] schools 
that they have no present association with the general educational system, and that 
they profess to make, and do in fact make, educational provision for a small section 
of the community. Internally their organisation and the character of their com- 
munity life reflect the exclusiveness which necessarily flows from these qualities. 
Their external relationships are similarly affected in that they have no organic, and 
little informal, relationship with the general educational provision of the locality 
in which they are found. They tend to associate, naturally enough, hrving regard 
to their circumstances, with the section of the community for which they cater and 
also with those who are highly placed in church and state, the professions, and the 
business world, to whose ranks they contribute largely and altogether dispro- 
portionately.” 
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of a small, but influential, class to acquiesce in interference 
with institutions which it has come to regard as peculiarly its 
own; of its fears of the keener competition for posts of 
profit and distinction which will result from a diminution of 
educational inequalities ; of a temper which values the more 
exclusive public schools, not only as organs of culture, but as 
instruments of power ; of public indifference ; of the refusal 
of Governments, for each and all of these reasons, to take a 
thorny subject up. As a consequence, the public boarding- 
schools have been permitted to live in isolation from the 
educational needs of the mass of the population and from the 
system which serves them. What are the results of that 
policy ? 

(1) Its first result is obvious. The rising generation is 
submitted in youth to a somewhat rigid system of educational 
Segre tion, which is also a system of social segregation. 

ce Disraeli’s famous epigram is still applicable or not 
to the adult population, it certainly remains true of the 
young, though, thanks to the development of public education, 
it is less true than in the recent past. Given the existing 
economic order, sharp class divisions exist independently of 
educational organisation and policy. It is unreasonable, 
therefore, to speak of the public boarding-schools as creating 
them. But education ought to be a solvent of such divisions. 
It is difficult to deny that the tendency of those schools is to 
deepen and perpetuate them. “ The very existence of the 
ublic schools, as they now are,” writes Mr. Simpson, 

imself formerly a master at one of them, “helps to keep 
the different social classes ignorant of one another, and 
aggravates misunderstanding to an extent which public 
school men commonly do not realise.”! Is it possible 
convincingly to challenge that criticism ? 

There is something to be said for preserving some schools 
only loosely connected with the national educational system, 
on the ground that their existence is favourable to initiative, 
experiment, and diversity of educational type. There is 
nothing whatever to be said for preserving schools whose 
distinctive characteristic is that they are recruited almost 
exclusively from the children of parents with larger incomes 
than their neighbours. That infliction on the young of the 
remorseless rigours of the economic calculus is mischievous 
for two reasons. It is unfair to them, and it is injurious to 

1 J. H. Simpson, The Future of the Public Schools. 
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society. Children learn from each other more than the most 
skilful of masters can teach them. Easy, natural and un-self- 
conscious contacts between young people of varying traditions 
and different social backgrounds are not the least valuable 

of their education. They are not only a stimulating 
influence in youth, but the best preparation for an attitude 
which makes the most of life in later years. An educational 
system which discourages them is, to that extent, not a good 
system, but a bad one. The one-class school is not favourable 
tothem. Not only is an obvious injustice done when children 
are excluded by financial barriers from the schools in question, 
but the pupils admitted to them are themselves injured. They 
are taught, not in words or of set purpose, but by the mere 
facts of their environment, that they are members, in virtue 
of the family bank-account, of a privileged group, whose 
function it will be, on however humble a scale, to direct and 
command, and to which leadership, influence, and the other 
prizes of life properly belong. e capacity of youth to 
protect itself against the imbecilities of its elders is not the 
least among the graces bestowed on it by Heaven; but thar 
does not excuse us for going out of our way gratuitously to 
inflict our fatuities upon it. If some of the victims continue 
throughout life, as unhappily they do, to see the world through 
class spectacles, a policy which insists on their wearing them 
at school must bear part of the responsibility. 

Nor, of course, is it only individuals who suffer from our 
erection of educational snobbery into a national institution. 
The nation, as a whole, pays a heavy price for it. The 
complicated business of democratic government demands, 
with the world as it is, a high capacity for co-operation ; 
and co-operation, in its turn, depends on mutual understanding. 
A common educational background fosters such understand- 
ing. An organisation of education which treats different 
sections of the population as though they belonged to different 
species is an impediment to it. It is precisely such a treatment 
which is our present practice. Its effects on public life are 
heightened, of course, by other factors, but they remain 
only too visible. ; 

The higher ranges of the British Civil Service have many 
virtues. What too frequently they lack is not intelligence, 
or expert knowledge, or public spirit, or devotion to duty. 
It is personal experience of the conditions of life and habits 
of thought of those for whose requirements in the matter of 
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health, housing, education and economic well-being, they 
are engaged in providing. That deficiency is serious. Yet 
how, as long as the schools attended by a somewhat high 
proportion of the individuals concerned are one-class schools 
which no common child can enter, can they be blamed for 
suffering from it? There is no reason to suppose that the 
personnel of the British diplomatic service does not possess 
the same virtues in abundance. If, nevertheless, some of its 
members surprise friendly foreign observers by their inability 
to mix on easy terms with any but small cliques, the reason 
is partly the same. It is commonly not, as their exasperated 
critics are apt to complain, that they are swollen with British 
arrogance, but that they have been immolated in youth on 
the altar of good form. They have breathed at school the 
close atmosphere of a social sect, whose conventions they have 
learned to regard as the right thing. Too often they continue 
to mistake the provincialisms of a class for the interests and 
manners of civilised mankind. The co-existence of a public 
and a private educational system is not without influence on 
Parliament itself. It causes the economic lines between 
— to coincide in large measure with educational lines. 

uch a coincidence is on all grounds unfortunate. It 
means that education, which should be the great uniter, 
becomes itself a ground of division, and that not a few 
members, even when they themselves have no interest at 
stake, approach questions of importance to the mass of their 
fellow-countrymen in a spirit, if not of hostility, of insolent 
indifference, which would hardly be possible had they and 
their opponents rubbed shoulders at school up to sixteen or 
eighteen. That spirit is apt to be seen at its worst when 

ucation itself is under discussion. Members who have 
served on Local Education Authorities can usually be relied 
on, irrespective of party, to show sense and good feeling ; 
they have seen the children and succumbed to them. Too 
many of the remainder—to judge by their behaviour—find it 
difficult to believe that the children of common persons are 
human in quite the same sense as their own. They have 
rarely themselves been educated in schools which are directly 
affected by parliamentary decisions on educational policy, 
nor do they often send their sons to them. They can 
hardly be expected—apart, of course, from bright exceptions 
—to regard the improvement of those schools as the urgent 
issue which it is. On any sane view, the preparation of 
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the young for life is among the greatest of common interests. 
When the economic divisions of the adult world are allowed 
to reproduce themselves in the educational system, it is 
difficult for that truism to win general recognition. Thus 
the evil legacy perpetuates itself. 

(2) The resources of character and capacity at the disposal 
of the nation, if larger than is often supposed, are not unlimited. 
The course of wisdom for it, therefore, is to make certain of 
turning to the best account as much of both as it commands. 
It is to encourage an easy movement of ability to the types of 
education best calculated to cultivate it, and an easy movement, 
again, from educational institutions to the posts which such 
ability is qualified to fill. La carriére ouverte aux talents— 
promotion by merit—is neither the sole object of educational 

licy nor, in the view of the writer, the most important one ; 
But it is clearly an object which should be given its due weight. 
The immense tasks which confront the nation during the 
coming generation enhance its significance. 

Success in attaining that end depends on the general 
educational and social policy of a country, not on any particular 
group of schools. But all schools should co-operate, according 
to their opportunities, in facilitating its attainment, and none 
should thwart or ignore it. The existence of schools recruited 
primarily by an income test obstructs it in two ways. It 
results, in the first place, in the misdirection of ability. The 
children of parents of small means, whatever their natural 
aptitudes for the types of education which the public boarding- 
schools provide, are prevented by their cost from obtaining 
access to them. The children of the well-to-do are not 
infrequently sent to such schools on account of the social 
prestige which they confer, even when they would benefit 
more by an education of a different sort. Educational mal- 
adjustments of the kind are unjust to individuals and injurious 
to the nation. They prevent it from making the best use of 
the talents at its disposal. 

The second effect of a system of selection for higher 
education in which, not merely the personal qualities of the 
young, but the financial means of their parents, play a deter- 
mining part, is equally serious. It is unduly to narrow the 
area from which recruits for positions of responsibility are 
drawn in later life. It is sometimes said that the peculiar 
function of the public boarding-schools is to “‘ educate for 
leadership,” and that the social life which they offer specially 
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fits them for that task. But, before that claim can be 
conceded, two considerations must be weighed. In the first 
place, there is no such thing as leadership in the abstract, 
The qualities needed by a leader depend on the social 
environment in which he works, on the nature of the 
problems that he is called upon to solve, and not least—if 
his métier is government—on the political psychology of 
those who are to be led. All three have changed profoundly, 
both at home and abroad, in the last half-century, nor is 
there any probability that that process will be arrested. 
Even if it be admitted that the characteristics alleged to be 
fostered by education at a public boarding-school were an 
asset in the past, what grounds are there for supposing that 
they are those which the world requires most to-day, or 
that, if they are, a secondary day-school is incapable of 
cultivating them? In order, in the second place, that an 
institution may be successful in training leaders, it is not 
enough that it should provide an education well suited for 
that purpose ; it is necessary also that it should cast its net 
wide. The way to pick a strong team of athletes is not 
to exclude from it everyone with less than {10 a week, but 
to consider all candidates for inclusion, irrespective of their 
economic circumstances, and then to choose them on their 
merits. The way to encourage able leadership is, in principle, 
the same. If a school begins by ruling out as ineligible all 
potential leaders who cannot satisfy an exacting income test, 
the individuals on whom it lavishes its skill will not be those 
best qualified to lead, but only—a very different thing—those 
best qualified among the small minority who alone can comply 
with that initial requirement. Of course, if it is content 
merely to count among its old boys men who, for one reason 
ot another, have reached positions of prominence, then 
money and social influence have hitherto been good horses 
to back. But that version of the venerable pastime of spotting 
the winner can hardly be intended, when the public boarding- 
schools are praised as the nurseries of the nation’s leaders. 
In reality, education for leadership, especially in a 
democracy, is not a simple matter. It is a question, not only 
of intensive cultivation, but of a wide range of selection ; 
not only of the education of pupils actually admitted to 
schools, but of the principles determining the admission of 
some and the exclusion of others. - It is likely to be a success 
when the right kind of education is easily accessible to those 
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best qualified to profit by it. When such education is sur- 
rounded by high financial hedges, the education itself may 
still be good, but, as an aid to the production of able leadership, 
it is likely to be a failure. Considered from that point of 
view, the limitations of the English educational system appear 
somewhat serious. No adequate statistical evidence! exists 
showing the schools from which persons eminent in different 
walks of life are drawn ; nor in the nature of things, can such 
evidence be oo Such scraps of information, however, 
as ate available suggest that Great Britain draws on the 
capacity of all its citizens to a less degree than do, for example, 
the United States and the Dominions, and that leadership in 

litics, administration and finance is recruited—less exclu- 
sively, indeed than in the past, but still predominantly—not 
from the population as a whole but from the small circle of 
families—perhaps 3 per cent of the nation—who can afford 
to pay for an expensive education. In the words of the 
Economist,? “the public schools turn out, perhaps, 10,000 
boys a year; from this tiny fraction we select the great 
majority of those who are to be given an easy road to 
the top. The selection is clearly not one of merit.” Here, 
again, the primary responsibility is less that of the schools 
concerned than of a public which is at once indulgent to 
educational privilege and parsimonious in providing for the 
adequate development of secondary education. The con- 
sequences of its attitude are, however, somewhat serious. A 
nation which permits the continuance of the state of things 
described by the Economist is grappling with its problems 
with one hand tied behind its back. 

(3) If an educational system is to mobilise its full power, 
it is not sufficient that each of the institutions composing it 
should make the most of its own virtues without ae to 
the remainder. It is necessary that all of them should play 
their varying réles as conscious partners in a common effort. 
The pedantries of over-organisation are, of course, to be 
avoided ; but so also is a selfish or capricious individualism. 
There should be a general recognition that, while a good 
school is a community with distinctive characteristics, every 
school has responsibilities, not merely to its immediate 
clientéle, but to the nation as a whole; and such a relation 


1 Statistics of the schools attended by 691 persons eminent in different walks of life 
will be found in the writer’s ity, App. I. They show that 524 (75.8 cent) 
and 330 (47.7 pe 


were educated at a public f cent) at one or other of fourteen 
i schools. 
" ist, Nov. 23, 1940. 
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should exist between all schools and the State as to ensure 
that those responsibilities are not ignored. It is not a 
question of mechanical systematisation, but of co-operation 
within a framework which finds room for wide diversities 
of educational type, but ensures that such diversities con- 
tribute to the common end of an educated nation. 

If, judged by that standard, the public boarding-schools 
of to-day a. something to be desired, it is history, rather 
than any wilful perversity, which must be regarded as the 
culprit. Most of them were firmly established at a time 
when public education was still in its infancy. But a position 
of isolation, which was inevitable in the past, is unnecessary 
to-day, and, being needless, has become mischievous. Un- 
fortunately, it still continues. The schools in question touch 
the public educational system at its apex, through their con- 
nection with the Universities ; but, oe fed by expensive 
preparatory schools, they are rarely in touch with its lower 
ranges. Receiving, in most cases, no grants, they are not 
subject to the secondary regulations of the Board, and their 
contacts with it are at present confined to the voluntary 
acceptance of inspection by its officials. Between them and 
the Local Education Authorities, with their six million 
children and quarter of a million or so teachers, direct 
contacts hardly exist. The team-spirit, which leads individuals 
to play for their side rather than for themselves, is commonly 
counted among the public school virtues. It cannot be said 
that those schools themselves are a shining example of it. 
Like the Cyclops, “each governs his own children, nor do 
they trouble about their neighbours.” 

That state of things is not confined to the public 
boarding-schools. It is a particular case of the general problem 
arising from the existence of a multitude of private schools, 
with which no public authority has power to interfere. Its 
disadvantages are somewhat serious. If the nation is to 
make the most effective use of its educational resources, it 
must be in a position to bring them all under review, and 
to act on the conclusions which a comprehensive survey 
suggests. As long as one small group of important schools, 
and many thousand schools of inferior standing, are com- 
pletely or predominantly outside the purview of the Board 
and the Local Education Authorities, such action is impossible. 
It is conceivable that the number of boarding-schools is 
excessive, and that some of them would be of greater service 
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if converted into day-schools. No public authority has 

wer to reduce it, or even to prevent the foundation of 
additional schools of the same type. It is clearly desirable 
that the arrangements as to the admission of pupils to 
different types of secondary schools should be sufficiently 
similar not to impose needless obstacles on the entry of boys 
suited for this type or that. The fact that one group of 
schools is pr. and another public, makes a reasonable 
measure of co-operation needlessly difficult of attainment. 
Other things being equal, diversity of social and educational 
experience in teaching staffs, and the easy movement of 
teachers between schools of different types, are af asset. 
Both tend to be disco by the same sharp cleavage. 
Sympathy is naturally evoked by the claim of schools for 
freedom to develop each its own special e¢hos and educational 
methods. Matters of school government and finance, how- 
ever, acini, where they exist, endowments and the 
management of boarding-houses, stand in a different category. 
It is not satisfactory that governing bodies should be as 
heavily weighted as some are at present with decorative 
notabilities, to the exclusion or under-representation of 
public education authorities; or that fees and other costs, 
which are stated by a headmaster’ to have risen greatly in the 
course of the last generation, should be subject to no 
form of public control ; or that no public authority should 
be responsible for seeing that the domestic economy of 
public boarding-schools—an as of school life which is 
not, after all, the speciality of teachers—is conducted on 
modern lines, and with reasonable regard to economy and 
efficiency. It is probable that, as far as matters of this kind 
are concerned, not only the public, but the schools them- 
selves, have everything to gain from the pressure of a central 
authority which can pool the experience of a number of 
different institutions, and correct individual aberrations or 
laxities by reference to a range of knowledge which no 
single one of them can command. 


IV.—SUGGESTIONS FOR A POLICY. 

The criticisms made above contain nothing novel. Nearly 
all of them have been from time to time advanced since, at 
least, the assumption by the State, in the opening decade of 
the present century, of the responsibility for creating an 


1“ The Future of the Public Schools,” by W. F. Bushell, in The Journal of Education, 
November, 1940. 
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efficient system of secondary education. Nor does it appear 
that the spokesmen of the public boarding-schools themselves 
are unanimous in rejecting them. Leading headmasters,! while 
emphasising that such schools have an important contribution 
to make, and that a large measure of freedom is the condition 
of their making it, have deplored their inaccessibility to 
boys of small means ; have insisted that costs and fees can 
and should be reduced ; and have om that they “ should 
come to occupy a recognised place within the State system.” 
A reasonable conclusion from recent discussions of the 
question would appear to be that the existence of a group of 
schools reserved for the sons of the well-to-do, and divorced 
almost completely from the public educational system, 
whatever its justification in the past, is commonly recognised 
to be no longer defensible. If that view be accepted, to 
what policy should it lead ? 

The tradition of English educational policy is one of 
reluctant innovation. It handles particular issues piece-meal, 
when they can no longer be ignored, but has rarely been 
disposed to consider them in relation to the larger problems 
of which they form part. The feature of the public boarding- 
schools which arouses most criticism is their social exclusive- 
ness. It is natural, therefore, that the first proposal to be 
advanced should be one for mitigating it. The suggestion 
which hitherto has received most attention is that some 
version of the special place system, under which, since 1907, 
secondary schools aided by the State have been required to 
take a certain percentage of pupils from elementary schools, 
should be applied to the public boarding-schools. Several 
headmasters have recently advanced the same proposal, and 
the governing bodies of some schools have approached 
neighbouring Local Education Authorities with an offer to 
act on it. It is likely, it may be suspected, to figure prominently 
among the subjects considered by the recently-appointed 
Committee on Public Schools. 

The free place—since 1933 the special place—system has 
a distinguished history. In its present form, it is out of date, 
since we can now do better ; but it has done more, neverthe- 
Jess, than any other agency to build a bridge from the 
elementary schools to secondary education. Nine-tenths of 
the cheaper public schools, the great majority of whose 


? Articles and letters a school headmasters will be found in the Journal of 
Education for November December, 1940, and January, 1941. 


2 Journal of Education, November, 1940, letters by C. Russell and W. F. Bushell. 
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pupils are day-boys, are — to provide special places. 


How many boarding-schools are in present circumstances 
needed is a question for consideration; but, on the 
assumption that some such schools continue to exist, an 
analagous requirement in the case of those schools, which, 
with few exceptions, provide at present no special places, 
may properly be one element in any programme of reform. 
It is, however, only one element. To see in it a substitute 
for other —, essential measures would be as unreasonable 
as it would have been, in the early years of the present century, 
to regard article 20 of the then secondary school code as 
rendering superfluous its remaining provisions. Two points, 
in particular, require to be considered. The first, and most 
important, is the educational value of the special place system 
to the boys affected by it. The second relates to the liabilities 
which it involves for the authorities administering it. 

The object of the special epee system has been to make 
secondary education accessible to pupils in the elementary 
schools whose parents cannot afford the full fees. Its success 
has been partly due to the fact that it has combined the pro- 
vision of educational opportunities with the minimum 
disturbance of the children’s normal life. Not only do the 
holders of special places continue to live at home, but the 
schools which they enter, though often greatly superior in 
staffing, equipment and amenities to those which they leave, 
ate largely, and often predominantly, attended by pupils of 
much the same social background as themselves. Difficulties 
sometimes arise ; but, on the whole, the children concerned 
enter an environment not too different from their own, play 
their part in creating the social atmosphere of the school, mix 
on equal terms with young people some of whom they already 
know, and normally suffer neither from the sense of inferiority 
nor the tendency to exaggerated self-assertion, which are apt 
to be the fate of the boy whose surroundings impress on him 
that he is a rare exception. It would be rash to suggest that 
such conditions cannot exist in the case of boys transferred 
from elementary or grant-aided secondary schools to the 
more expensive boarding-schools, as the latter today are ; 
but it can hardly be denied that they must be much more 
difficult of establishment. They are not likely to exist unless 
the proportion which such boys form of the total in-take is, 
not a mere trickle, but sufficiently large to enable them to 
exercise a decisive influence on the character of the schools ; 
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unless it is made evident by the treatment of all places as 
special places that the schools are recruited on the basis of 
promise, not wealth; unless their living conditions are 
simplified and cheapened; and unless the composition of 
their governing bodies is radically changed. 

Such reforms are, in any case, desirable; and the fact 
that they are necessary in order to make a special place policy 
a success is no argument against it. But clearly they imply a 
much more drastic interference with the residential public 
schools than is involved in the mere requirement that they 
shall admit a certain proportion of pupils from elementary or 
secondary schools. The truth is that this aspect of the subject 
has been gratuitously bedevilled by a fog of unconscious 
cant. It is sometimes implied that the public schools will 
be “democratised,” if, while remaining predominantly 
academies for young gentlemen, they consent to confer on a 
few deserving proletarians the inestimable boon of admission 
to them. To that well-meant, but ill-thought-out, suggestion 
more than one answer will be given; it is to be feared that 
the least impolite will be, “ Thank you for nothing.” The 
logic of democracy involves, not the stabilisation of the 
educational privileges now enjoyed by wealth through 
their nicely-rationed extension to a few more participants, 
but their complete abolition. What the nation requires 
is, not more gentlemen, but more men with sufficient 
sense not to care whether they and their neighbours are 
gentlemen or not. If the public schools can help to produce 
them, the more widely their education is shared the better. 
If they cannot, they had better keep it to themselves, and 
leave the civic virtues to less fastidious institutions. The 
fundamental question, in short, is different from that which 
is usually posed. It is not how to select sons of common 
persons who are “ capable of profiting ” by attendance at a 
public boarding-school. It is how to modify the atmosphere, 
outlook, and manner of life of the more expensive boarding- 
schools in such a way as to make it beneficial for ordinary 
boys to attend them. 

The administrative aspects of a special place policy require 
also to be considered. The problem of the age of admission 
is one, though not the most important, of them. Grant-aided 
secondary schools admit the majority of entrants between 
eleven and twelve ; public boarding-schools between thirteen 
and fourteen. Various expedients have been suggested for 
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bridging the gap. Public schools could establish preparatory 
or junior departments, as some already have, in which case 
they would receive boys from schools in the public educational 
system at the end of the primary stage ; or they could admit 
boys from secondary schools between thirteen and fourteen ; 
or they could make the normal age of admission eleven p/us, 
and reserve certain places for boys entering later from 
preparatory schools. It is possible, though not certain, that, 
given co-operation between the public boarding-schools and 
the Local Education Authorities—a condition not yet realised 
—this difficulty could be overcome. But what would be the 
effect on the secondary schools of the diversion or with- 
drawal of their ablest pupils, and of the relegation of those 
schools to the position of a second-best ? 

The problems arising on the side of finance will not be 
negligible. The average boarding-fee of the cheapest group 
of public schools was, in 1938, £82-{83; that of the more 
expensive {121-{122, that of the thirty-seven aristocrats of the 
system {£169-{170, while the fees charged by particular 
schools in the last group ran up to {250 or more. The average 
cost of a free place in a grant-aided secondary school was, on 
the eve of the war, in the region of £28 16s.1_ The difference is 
somewhat formidable. It means that the average expenditure 
required to educate one boy at one of the least expensive 
boarding-schools would educate between two and three boys 
at a day-school, and that between five and six boys could be 
educated at a day-school for one boy educated at a boarding- 
school in the most expensive group. That consideration is 
not, of course, decisive ; but the disparity of costs, even if 
reduced by the abolition of tuition fees, must be taken into 
account in planning the development of secondary education. 
It raises certain further issues. If the whole cost of special 
places at boarding-schools is to fall on the schools them- 
selves, public authorities are not directly affected by it; 
but, in that case, since few schools have large endowments, 
the number of special places admitted is likely to be small. 
If, on the other hand, the costs of special places at such 
schools are to be defrayed in the same way as are the 
costs of those at graint-aided secondary schools, by Local 
Education Authorities and the Board, it will be necessary 
for these bodies to satisfy themselves that the costs 
of a school place are not needlessly inflated, as some head 


1 The figure is for the year 1936-37. 
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masters have alleged that they are.t “ The public schools,” 
remarks one them, desire that their education “ should be 
available to as large a number of boys as possible. If this is 
to be done, the nation will have to spend money ; but it 
should not be asked to spend more money than necessary.” 
That view is likely to command general assent. What precisely 
it involves is a matter for consideration ; but it points to, 
at any rate, the public control of costs at boarding-schools, 
and to the adequate representation of public authorities on 
their governing bodies. Here, again, therefore, the extension 
of the special place system to those schools will necessarily 
lead to certain further changes. It ought not, in short, to be 
introduced as an isolated measure, but only as part of a more 
general scheme of reform. 

“‘ There seems to be general agreement,”’ wrote, two years 
ago, Mr. Salter Davies, “ that the public schools should open 
their doors to a certain number of free place scholars from the 
elementary schools. This would be a useful beginning, but 
it provides no real solution. It would be a fatal mistake to 
rest content with first-aid treatment when a major operation 
is needed. . . . The public schools must become public in 
fact, and not merely in name.”* The recent report of the 
Association of Education Committees, which rejects a special 
ayy policy as futile in the absence of “ the full acceptance 

y the independent schools of those principles of equality 
of educational Opportunity which the Association believe to 
be fundamental,” says, in effect, the same. What is the 
nature of “the major operation” required ? What must be 
done if the public schools are to become “ public in fact ” ? 
The proposals made below suggest some tentative answers 
to those questions. 


I.—Independent Schools: general provisions. 

It is essential that all independent schools, whether private 
schools or public schools, should be brought under public 
supervision. They should be required, as recommended by 
the Association of Directors and Secretaries for Education,‘ 
to hold a licence from the Board of Education, to be 


1 Journal of Education, November, 1940, “‘ The Public Schools and the Nation,” by 
Hugh Elder, and “‘ The Future of the Public Schools,” by W. F. Bushell. 

* Ibid. Hugh Elder, Joc. cit. 

3 Journal of Education, November, 1940, leading article. 

* Education: a Plan for the Future, pp. 14-15. The Report on educational 
reconstruction prepared for the Association of Education Committees also recom- 
— “ the licensing and effective supervision on behalf of the State of all private 
sc as 
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granted, in the case of local schools, after consultation with 
the Local Education Authority. The condition of granting 
such a licence would be that the schools were open to 
inspection, and that they complied with such requirements 
as the Board may lay down. 

The effect of this proposal would be (1) that some 10,000! 
private schools, with perhaps 350,000 to 400,000 pupils, of 
which little is at present known, would be brought under the 
review of the Board and the Local Education Authorities. 
Some of them, possibly many of them, would be refused a 
licence, and would cease to exist. Some of them would 
continue, but on conditions approved by the Board and the 
Local Education Authorities; (2) that public schools, 
whether day-schools or boarding-schools, not at present in 
receipt of grants, would be required to be licensed, to 
comply with the Board’s requirements, and to be inspected. 
Such schools numbered sixty-six in 1938. The majority of 
them are predominantly boarding-schools, thirty-four with 
fees of £150 and over, and twenty-seven with fees of 


£100-£149. 


II.—Public Day-Schools. 

The majority of public schools which are predominantly 
day-schools are already in receipt of grant, po 4 must comply 
with the Board’s Secondary Regulations. Their future 
depends, therefore, on the general policy of the country 
with regard to secondary education. Fees at secondary 
schools should, of course, be abolished, and all pupils should 
be admitted on the basis of the same test. Governing bodies 
should be required to include a majority of representative 
governors, appointed partly by Local Education Authorities, 
partly by the Board. When these reforms have been carried 
out, they will automatically apply to the day public schools 
receiving grant, in the same way as to other grant-aided 
schools. The only point which calls for special notice arises 
from the fact that the majority of the former are now “ direct 
grant” schools. That position represents a concession 
accorded them in the past, when a public system of 
secondary education was in its infancy. There may be special 
circumstances in which it is still justified; but, now that 
experience has shown that Local Education Authorities 
can be responsible for secondary schools without impairing 

* Report of Departmental Committee on Independent Schools (1932), p. 21. 
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their liberty, interfering with their teachers, inflicting party 
politics upon them, or otherwise injuring their moral, the 
case for that exceptional status has lost much of its validity. 
No additions, therefore, should be made to the list of schools 
receiving direct grant, and proposals from Local Education 
Authorities to become responsible for schools now on the 
list should receive favourable consideration from the Board. 


ITT.—Public Boarding-Schools. 

(1) There is nothing novel in the provision of State-aid 
for public day-schools. The only question which arises in 
their case—namely, that of the conditions on which aid is to 
be given—is one common to all schools on the grant-list. 
The public schools which cater predominantly for boarders 
are in a different position. A few of these also receive grant, 
but the great majority do not. The latter include all the more 
expensive schools, with fees of {150 and upwards. 

The suggestion now made that the State should aid these 
schools is sometimes discussed in general terms, as though 
it involved financial assistance to all public boarding-schools 
desiring it and willing to comply with certain minimum 
requirements. Such a policy of indiscriminate assistance 
would be an error. In the first place, even if it is agreed 
that some boarding-schools ought to have a place within 
the national system of education, it is necessary to decide 
the number of such schools which, under present conditions, 
is required. In the second place, public boarding-schools, 
like other schools, vary widely in quality, and there is no 
reason to think that all of them are equally worth preserving. 
In the third place, the residential education which is the 
distinctive feature of the boarding-school need not necessarily 
aim at the same objects, or cover the same span of life, as are 
usual at present, and it is important to define the particular 
purposes to be served by the boarding-schools which it is 
decided to maintain. The first essential, therefore, is an 
investigation to determine (2) how many boarding-schools 
it is expedient to maintain in existence, (4) what schools are 
to be included in that number, (¢) what special functions 
such schools are to perform. Until the results of such an 
inquiry are available, no offer of financial assistance to 
boarding-schools not already in receipt of it should be made. 

(2) If it is desired to make the public schools accessible 
to boys of small means, the most effective and economical 
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method of doing so is obvious. It is to increase the number 
of day-boys. Two steps, it is suggested, ought to be taken. 
The first is to convert—sometimes to re-convert—into 
day-schools those boarding-schools which are situated in 
areas sufficiently populous to ensure them an adequate local 
clientéle. The second is to require those boarding-schools 
which, owing to the absence of that condition, must continue 
to cater predominantly for boarders to admit as large a 
—— of day-boys as local circumstances allow. 

e scale on which the first policy can be applied must 
obviously depend partly on the decision reached as to the 
number of residential schools required. Subject to that 
qualification, there is a strong presumption in favour of it. 
Not only, when practicable, is it the simplest method of 
establishing equality of access to public schools, but it is 
desirable for its own sake, and meets a demand which 
appears to be growing. Since about 1930, the tide which 
for long ran in favour of boarding-schools seems to have 
turned, and to have flowed for a time in the opposite direction. 
The population! of public boarding-schools diminished ; 
that of public day-schools increased. That spontaneous 
movement may mean that the present supply of residential 
schools is excessive; but it is, in any case, to be warmly 
welcomed. Higher secondary education ought not to be 
concentrated in a few great centres, but to be widely diffused. 
Nothing would do more to heighten the intellectual vitality 
of English life, and to stimulate a healthy pride in local 
educational achievements, than the existence, not only in a 
few great cities, but in all considerable towns, of more day- 
schools resembling the best of those now in existence. There 
is no reason, of course, why some boarders should not be 
admitted to such schools ; but the object of the step proposed 
would be to substitute day-schools, with a minority of boarders, 
for boarding-schools, with a minority of day-boys. The second 
policy—the. admission to schools which are predominantly 
residential of a greatly increased number of day-boys—has 
been strongly urged by eminent head masters.? It is to be 
supported on condition—and only on condition—that the 
day-boys are sufficiently numerous not to be damned with a 
tepid toleration, but to enter fully into the life of the school, 
and to play an equal part with the boarders in determining 
its character. 


? For facts see Leybourne and White, op. cit., Pp. 207-11. 
* E.g. by Sir Frank Fletcher, in the Journal of Education, September, 1940. 
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If these reforms are to be carried through on an adequate 
scale and in a reasonable period, it must not be left to 
individual schools to initiate them, or not, as they think fit. 
They must become part of the educational policy of the 
nation. The Board should make a survey of existing resi- 
dential schools, to ascertain the practicability of acting on 
these proposals in particular cases. It should then determine 
(2) which of these schools can with advantage be converted 
into day-schools, (4) what proportion of day-boys boarding- 
schools not so converted shall be required to admit. The 
schools in the first category would be subject to the secondary 
regulations of the Board. The schools in the second should 
be treated in the manner suggested in the following section. 

(3) The policy suggested above would substantially 
increase the number of day-schools. There would still 
remain, however, a small group of schools some of which 
possibly could and should admit a larger number of 
day-boys, but which, being situated in sparsely-populated 
areas, would continue to be predominantly boarding-schools. 
It is these schools, some of them highly expensive and 
exclusive, which occur to the minds of most hearers when 
the public schools are mentioned. 

The distinctive peculiarity of these schools is their resi- 
dential character. It is a curious feature of the recent 
discussion of the public schools that the question of the 
special educational rdle of residence, as distinct from day 
attendance, has received little detailed examination. The 
defenders of boarding-schools appear to take it for granted 
that, if it is good for a boy to go to a boarding-school at 
all, it is necessarily good for him to remain there, as 
commonly to-day, for four to five years. The critics of the 
boarding-schools similarly seem to assume that, if they 
disapprove of that arrangement, they are thereby committed 
to denying that residence away from home can play 
under any conditions whatever a useful part in secondary 
education. Neither attitude is reasonable. Some boarding- 
schools of the existing type will probably continue to be 
required for boys in special circumstances, for example 
for the sons of parents living abroad; but the conditions 
which in the past set a premium on the boarding-school 
have largely disappeared. It is quite possible to believe, 
therefore, that boarding-schools have a valuable contribution 
to make, but to hold, with the Association of Education 
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Committees, that they would make it most effectively if, 
instead of providing four or five years’ residential education 
for a small minority of boys, they provided it for a shorter 

riod and for a larger number. The most useful future 
before some such schools may consist, for example, in 
supplying facilities for an advanced secondary education 
after sixteen for boys who have attended the secondary 
day-schools of a given area; that of others in offering 
a secondary education closely related to the life and 
work of rural society ; that of a third group, in serving, as 
Mr. J. H. Simpson has proposed, as centres to which 
secondary schools can sénd groups of boys for six to twelve 
months of residential education. What is needed, in short, 
is to cease to take for granted the routine inherited from the 
nineteenth century, and to consider the distinctive functions 
of the boarding-school in the light of the novel conditions 
of to-day. 

Such possibilities ought to receive more consideration 
than has hitherto been given them. They would mean, if 
translated into practice, that the residential school of the 
future, instead of providing the whole secondary education 
of a small minority of well-to-do boys, would meet the 
needs of one stage in the education of a larger number, 
and ultimately, perhaps, if the new departures proved a 
success, of the great majority. Like most educational reforms, 
proposals of the kind will continue, no doubt, to be dismissed 
as moon-shine, until they come to be acted on, when the 
schools planned in accordance with them will be described as 
institutions peculiarly characteristic of the British genius, 
each blessed with a distinctive tradition of immemorial 
antiquity, and all offering unique opportunities for the 
training of character and education for leadership. In the 
meantime, it is necessary, in view of the suggestion that the 
public boarding-schools should receive financial aid from the 
State, to consider what other changes in their position are 
required. The following measures would be a step in the 
right direction : 

(2) All non-local boarding-schools should be brought 
under public supervision, in the manner suggested in I above. 

(4) The governing bodies of such schools should be 
constituted in a manner to be laid down by the Board, and 
should include a majority of governors consisting of 

See his pamphlet, The Future of the Public Schools. 
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representatives of Local Education Authorities nominated by 
national organisations, such as the Association of Education 
Committees and the County Councils Association, together 
with representatives of other social and educational interests 
appointed by the Board. 

(c) The financial arrangements of such schools, including 
tuition fees, unless abolished, boarding-house charges, the 
administration of endowments (if any) and similar matters 
should be under the supervision of the Board. Some 
headmasters have expressed the view that the costs of 
boarding-schools are sometimes at present unnecessarily high. 
It should be the duty of the Board to examine living costs, 
and, where practicable, to reduce them. The idea to be 
aimed at is the maximum simplification of living conditions 
which is compatible with health and efficiency. 

(d) Were those changes effected, the criticisms made above 
on a special place policy, though valid as long as that policy 
stands by itself, would lose part of their force. But the mere 
infiltration into owe boarding-schools of a small minority 
of pupils from elementary and secondary schools would still 
remain of little value. Such boys should enter in substantial 
numbers, or not enter at all. All places should be special 
places. Selection for admission should be made by com- 
mittees representing, in addition to the boarding-schools 
concerned, the Local Education Authorities and the public 
teaching profession. 


V.—Conelusion. 

Such proposals will, of course, be denounced as revealing 
a totalitarian contempt for educational freedom. If educational 
freedom requires that a small group of relatively well-to-do 
families shall be entitled, in virtue of their incomes, to 
monopolise the use of one group of educational institutions, 
and that the authorities controlling them shall be under no 
obligation to consider, in planning their arrangements, the 
needs of the majority who are differently circumstanced, the 
ctiticism is justified. The writer does not share that view. 
He regards the prevalent practice of recruiting the more 
expensive public schools from a single class, not only as an 
injustice to the young people excluded, but as injurious to 
the pupils educated in those schools, as well as to society. 
Even were he, however, of a different opinion on that point, 
he would still desire to see the social exclusiveness of those 
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schools completely ended, and the schools themselves made 
of the public educational system. 

Educational freedom, like other kinds of freedom, does 
not consist in the right of every individual to use such 
economic advantages as he may happen to possess in order 
to secure special privileges for himself and his children, or in 
the unfettered discretion of those who control educational 
resources to employ them, if they think fit, to gratify that 
natural, but anti-social, egotism. It is a reality in so far as, 
and only in so far as, education is organised in a manner to 
enable all, whatever their economic circumstances, to make 
the most of the powers with which they are endowed. No 
single group of institutions can make more than a small 
contribution to that end. It is none the less its duty, and 
should be its pride, to contribute to it what it can. To serve 
educational needs, without regard to the vulgar irrelevancies 
of class and income, is part of the teacher’s honour. Schools 
claiming to represent the best that English secondary 
education has to show. should be the first to offer an example 
of that spirit. 
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THE BEVERIDGE REPORT: 


AN EVALUATION 
By Wittram A. Rosson 


HE Beveridge Report was received, both in this 

country and in the United States, with an extraordinary 

amount of acclamation. It is rightly regarded as a 

unique contribution to economic and social reform. 

There are, however, very few people who understand 
why, for once, H.M. Stationery Office has been able to publish 
a document which embodies nearly all the improvements 
which the vast mass of the people desire and most serious 
students of the subject advocate, instead of another of the 
dreary, timid, conservative reports to which we have for so 
long become accustomed. This aspect of the matter is of 
far-reaching importance and warrants attention. 

The Report on Social Insurance and Allied Services is in 
substance the work of Sir William Beveridge, who brought to 
the task a remarkable array of qualifications. He has done 
original economic research work of high quality and was for 
many years, as Director of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, in close touch with the social sciences 
and the wide range of social investigations conducted by 
universities in recent decades. He has had a wide experience 
of public administration, including especially unemployment 
insurance, labour placement and man-power problems. His mind 
is vital, quick, constructive. He represents no vested interest. 

We may compare these qualities with the type of Depart- 
mental Committee and Royal Commission which is nowadays 
so frequently entrusted with the task of enquiring into difficult 
or controversial matters. The chairman is apt to be an aged 
High Court judge ignorant of the subject or a superannuated 
politician—often an ex-Minister who has been elevated to the 
peerage. Such a chairman tends to regard a mere investigation 
as a matter of minor importance compared with an important 
lawsuit or a debate in the House. 

The other members of a typical Departmental Committee or 
Royal Commission usually represent sectional interests, with a 
smattering of independent persons. Thus, if precedents had 
been followed, there would have been in this instance a collection 
of representatives of the approved societies, of the Industrial 
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Assurance Companies, of the Employers’ Liability insurance 
Companies, of the Trade Unions, of the Federation of British 
Industries, of the British Medical Association, of the Treasury, 
with, of course, a woman—for are we not all feminists >—and 
a university professor. 

From such a galére there could emerge little that is con- 
structive or whole-hearted, little except mere compromise, 
little that would not be evasive and undisturbing to the divine 
tight of things as they are. The Report, often accompanied 
by a Minority Report, Reservations and Notes, tends to be a 
demonstration of the gentle art of dodging the issue, an essay 
in equivocation. 

We have for so long become accustomed to these degraded 
forms of public enquiry that Parliament has forgotten what 
gteat tasks were achieved by Royal Commissions in their 
heyday during the nineteenth century; and the public has 
almost become hardened to the sense of frustration which 
occurs when a great opportunity for plain speaking and the 
formulation of ambitious aims is thrown away. 

It is important, therefore, that we should appreciate the 
Beveridge Report, not only for its own sake, but also on 
account of the lesson in method which it presents. Similar 
treatment is required and could be obtained for several other 
subjects of equal significance for post-war reform. A Report 
on Education, by Professor Tawney, for example, or one on 
the Medical Services, by Professor John Ryle, might yield 
results of similar magnitude. 

So much by way of prolegomena. Let us turn now to the 
Report itself. 

At the outset, three guiding principles are laid down. The 
first is that while past experience should be fully used in 
building for the future, freedom of action should not be hampered 
by consideration for sectional interests which have grown up 
in the course of that experience. 

This principle the Report follows with admirable integrity. 
At no point where vested interests conflict with the common 
good does Sir William Beveridge hesitate or weaken. An 
outstanding example of courage and conviction in this respect 
is his recommendation to abolish the Approved Societies 
which are associated with the Industrial Life Offices run for 
profit, while allowing the true Friendly Societies and Trade 
Unions to continue to act as agents for the State in respect of 
their members. Another example is his proposal to abolish 
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private insurance for employer’s liability. Another instance— 
and this is the most far-reaching illustration of all—is the 
proposal to convert Industrial Assurance from a commercial 
operation to a public service. 

The secon — is that the organisation of social 
insurance should not regarded as an end sufficient unto 
itself, but as one plank of a comprehensive programme of 
social progress. The provision of income in time of need is 
an attack upon want; but it does not alleviate the associated 
evils of disease, ignorance, squalor and idleness. These must 
be eliminated by parallel remedies. The Beveridge Report not 
only enlarges the public outlook on social security, but also 
attempts to expand the mental horizon of the nation on a wide 
range of social and economic problems. 

The third principle is that social security must be achieved 
by co-operation between the State and the individual. The 
State must establish a national minimum, but it should leave 
the individual free to make provision above the minimum by 
means of voluntary action, and should take care not to stifle 
initiative in this direction. 

The recommendations in the Report are stated in the form 
of twenty-three principal changes from the present position. 
It is not altogether easy for the unitiated to grasp their full 
import in this form, and the significance of the Beveridge 
scheme can be better understood and evaluated by a somewhat 
different method of approach. 

Let us first ask what degree of integration it achieves in 
respect of the existing patchwork quilt of insurance schemes 
and services. 

The answer is that the Beveridge Report unifies almost 
completely, not only the existing arrangements, but also the 
new benefits which it contemplates. Health insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance, contributory and non-contributory old 
age pensions, workmen’s compensation, widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions, provision for the blind, public assistance, unemploy- 
ment assistance, supplementary pensions—all these are thrown 
into the foundry to be recast in the new social insurance mould. 
The only exception consists of war pensions, which now 
comprise pee made in respect of death and disablement 
resulting from service with the Armed Forces and their auxiliary 
services during the present or last wars; payments for war 
injury sustained by members of the Merchant Marine, fishing 
fleets and light vessel services; war service payments for 
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injuries suffered by members of the Civil Defence Services ; 
and payments for war injuries sustained by the civil population. 
All these war pensions are administered to-day by the Ministry 
of Pensions. The Report makes no proposals regarding the 
incidence, amount or qualifications for these pensions; and 
although the author is aware of the advantages of unified 
administration, he does not advocate merging the Ministry of 
Pensions with the new Ministry of Social Security. Sir William 
Beveridge merely states that the matter requires further 
examination. 

Integration involves, among other things, the merging of 
contributions in a single weekly payment by which each 
insured person will be able to obtain all the benefits to which 
he or she is entitled. It means the abolition of the fantastic 
system of workmen’s compensation which now exists and the 
inclusion of benefit for industrial accident or disease as part of 
social insurance. It means the assimilation of benefit and 


_ pension rates for unemployment, disability (with certain 


exceptions to be mentioned later) and, ultimately, retirement in 
old age. It brings into line the condition as to waiting time 
for unemployment and disability, whether arising from industrial 
accident or disease or from other causes. It assimilates also 
the condition regulating the number of contributions for 
unemployment fom disability benefit, except where disability is 
caused by industrial accident or disease, in which case no 
contributions are required. It amalgamates the special schemes 
which at present exist, in the sphere of unemployment insurance, 
for agriculture, banking, finance and insurance, with the general 
scheme applicable to workers in other industries. 

Let us, in the next place, consider the scope of the scheme 
——- persons on the one hand and contingencies on the 
other. 

The Report envisages a system which covers the entire 
population, although not everyone in the same way. One of 
its novel features is the classification of the nation into six 
categories consisting of (1) employees, (2) persons gainfully 
occupied in other ways, such as employers, traders and pro- 
fessional workers, (3) housewives, by which is meant married 
women of working age, (4) other persons of working age not 
following an occupation for gain, (5) children and juveniles 
below working age, (6) old persons who are above working 
age and have retired. The exclusion of the well-to-do which 
has hitherto left outside the scope of social insurance those 
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earning more than {420 a year in non-manual occupations js 
abolished ; and so, too, are the enclaves which have contained 
such excepted occupations as the Civil Service, the local 
government service, the police forces, railway workers, the 
nursing profession, and so forth. The rentier, the professional 
man paid by fees, the working housewife who receives no 
money wage—these and many other categories will be included 
in social insurance for the first time. 

To consolidate the entire nation into a community of 
insured persons is a step in the direction of social equality. 
It removes the invidious Dedacion between those with “‘ cards” 
and those without ; between those who are entitled to benefit 
and those who are too grand to be endowed with such plebian 
rights. It will be refreshing to hear of the directors of a large 
company tell the general manager, after a stormy board 
meeting, that he can take his cards! Only by universal ari 
ticipation in benefit and burden are the social services likely 
to be raised to the highest standard of excellence, and the 
spirit of democracy be made to bridge the gulfs which separate 
the classes, not of Beveridge but of Marr. 

In order to appreciate the significance of the ubiquitous 
scope of the scheme it is necessary to survey the benefits which 
it embodies. There are three distinct aspects of the benefit 
proposals: namely, the contingencies to be covered, the scale 
of payments and the standard of service to be given in kind. 
I propose to consider the Report in terms of these three aspects 
in turn. 

The contingencies which are at present recognised, though 
in a quite inadequate manner, comprise unemployment, old age, 
sickness or disability, widowhood, orphanhood, blindness, 
maternity, and death from industrial accident or disease. 

The new contingencies which are recognised for grant or 
benefit are (a) marriage, (>) loss of earnings by a married 
woman in a gainful occupation for some time before and after 
confinement, (¢) child-rearing, (¢) loss of livelihood by a person 
not dependent on paid employment, (¢) death, (f) incapacity of 
a wife for household duties, (g) loss by a wife of her husband’s 
support through separation or desertion. 

The manner in which these contingencies are to be met is 
as follows : 

(a) The expenses of marriage will be assisted by a marriage 
grant varying with the woman’s contribution record up to a 
maximum of {10. 
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(d) Maternity benefit will be paid to wives who suffer loss 
of earnings through childbirth for a period of thirteen weeks 
at the rate of 36s. a week. All married women will receive a 
maternity grant of £4. This sum is surprisingly low and quite 
inadequate to meet even half the capital outlay which ought 
to be expended by a mother in respect of a new baby. This 
is especially true in the case of the first or second child in a 
family. 

(c) The burden of parenthood will be assisted by allowances 
for children up to the age of sixteen if in full-time education. 
The first child is to be ineligible for an allowance when the 
parent is earning, but will rank for grant at other times. The 
children’s allowance will be on the average 8s. a week, but will 
be adjusted so as to vary with the age of the child. 

There is something to be said for omitting the first child 
from benefit. It effects a great financial economy, and in most 
cases the parents are able, when the father is at work, to 
maintain one child at a standard of life not below the poverty 
line. There is something to be said, too, for graduating the 
scale according to age, since the cost of rearing children 
undoubtedly rises as they grow older. But there is much more 
to be said for increasing the allowance for each additional child 
in the family, since it is the total size of the family which 
determines the total weight of the burden on the household 
income. Under the Beveridge scheme the average weekly 
allowance per child increases very slightly from 4s. for each of 
two children to 5s. 4d. for each of three children, 6s. for each 
of four children, 6s. 5d. for each of five children, and 6s. 8d. 
for each of six children. This does not give nearly sufficient 
weight to the fact that the future of the British people depends 
essentially on a sufficient proportion of parents being willing 
and able to rear families of at least three or four children. 
While no intelligent person imagines that the economic factor 
is of decisive importance in a matter which affects people’s 
lives so fundamentally as the size of the family, it might well 
be used so as to exert its greatest possible influence in the 
direction of encouraging larger families. The Beveridge Report 
is well-intentioned on the question of children’s allowances, 
but its recommendations fall short of the highest wisdom. 

(2) There is at present no provision whatever—apart from 
public assistance—for persons in business on their own account, 
for farmers, professional men, artists, musicians, teachers and 
other independent workers who for some reason lose their 
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livelihood. Those who have relied on a source of maintenance 
which has failed, whether as rentiers in receipt of unearned 
income, or as women maintained by relatives for whom they 
have kept house in return for a home, are in a similar plight. 
Under a Beveridge scheme such persons would be given a 
training benefit to enable them to undergo a course of 
instruction intended to fit them for entry into a gainful 
occupation and thus find their way to independence. 

(e) In the great majority of families death imposes an 
intolerable financial strain in the form of heavy funeral expenses 
which are far beyond the capacity of the slender weekly earnings 
of the household. Apprehension of this burden, and the desire 
to avoid the horror of a pauper’s grave, has led the British 
people to indulge in an orgy of small insurance policies on 
which they at present spend the fabulous sum of £73 millions 
a year. The Report proposes the inclusion of a funeral benefit 
of £20 for an adult (with smaller payments for children) in the 
scheme of compulsory insurance, accompanied by the conversion 
of the entire industrial assurance business into a public service 
under an Industrial Assurance Board.1 

This is one of the boldest recommendations made by Sir 
William Beveridge. The Industrial Assurance Companies 
include some of the largest, wealthiest and most powerful 
commercial corporations in the country. They exercise a vast 
financial influence on banking and investment ; they own huge 
interests in all manner of enterprises, from film production to 
the ownership of land and buildings; they are politically 
powerful, not only through Parliament and the Press, but to a 
still greater extent through their network of agents who call 
weekly at millions of homes throughout the country to collect 
premiums. If the Beveridge Report succeeds in transforming 
this menacing instrument of private power to a public service 
there will indeed be occasion to rejoice. 

f) Married women occupied in keeping house for their 
husbands and families will not be eligible for unemployment 
or disability benefit. But in order to enable them to take the 
necessary hospital or other treatment in case of sickness, they 
will be provided with household help. 

(g) The functional needs of the housewife are also recognised 
in case of desertion by, or separation from, her husband. In 
either of these events she will receive a temporary separation 
benefit, followed by guardian benefit if she is responsible for 


1 Voluntary assurance for larger sums would still be permitted and existing policies 
would continue. 
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dependent children or, if without incumbents, a training benefit 
to enable her to enter a gainful occupation. 

So much for the new contingencies which the Report 
recognises. No less important are the extensions in the scales 
of benefit which it is proposed should be made in respect of 
contingencies already covered inadequately in cash or in kind. 
These can best be appreciated by a short review of the effect 
of the Beveridge plan on the present schemes. 

Unemployment benefit will undergo two big changes. The 
rates of benefit will be raised from 20s. a week for an adult 
man (18s. for a woman contributor, 10s. dependent’s allowance 
and 4s. for each of the first two children and 3s. thereafter) to 
24s. for a single man or woman, 4os. for a married couple 
where the wife is not gainfully occupied, 16s. a week dependent’s 
allowance and 8s. for each child. Thus, a married couple with 
two children receive to-day, if the wife is not earning, 38s. 
Under the Beveridge scheme they will be entitled to 56s. a week.! 

The second change is that benefit will continue as long as 
unemployment lasts, subject to the applicant remaining available 
for work, and, after a specified time, attending a work or 
training centre. The old fear of exhausting his benefit rights 
at the end of an arbitrary period fixed without regard to his 
needs or their cause, will no longer haunt the unemployed 
worker. The meaningless transfer from unemployment insurance 
to unemployment assistance will disappear in the case of every 
individual who is willing to co-operate with the State for the 
purpose of industrial rehabilitation. 

e weakest of all our social insurance schemes is National 
Health Insurance, and this service properly receives the most 
drastic remodelling. The ludicrously low rates of benefit 
which at present deter people from going to their doctors for 
fear they should be put “on the panel” and prevented from 
earning their wages will be replaced by payments at the same 
rates as those for unemployment. The anomalous distinction * 
between sickness and disablement benefit, which at present 
leads to a reduced payment for illness or incapacity lasting 
more than 26 weeks, will disappear. Provision for wives, 
children and other dependents will be included in disability 
benefit, instead of being entirely ignored in the event of sickness 
as is now the case. Above all, a comprehensive medical service, 
comprising every type of specialist treatment and every kind of 
hospital service, will be available without charge to everyone. 


’ Assuming 8s. a week on the average for each child. 
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Compare this with the miserable service of low-paid ill- 
equiped coud doctors and cheap medicines which is all that 
National Health Insurance offers to the insured contributor 
to-day. There is no hospital service or specialist treatment ; 
no attempt to provide medical attention for the wives, children 
or other dependent members of the family ; and only a trifling 
amount of dental or opthalmic treatment for the more fortunate 
members of some of the approved societies. The Beveridge 
proposals would indeed transform the situation; but they 
merely reflect the revolutionary changes of thought which have 
been taking place, since the war, in the medical profession and 
the public health movement generally. 

On the income maintenance side the principal defect of the 
Report is its failure to make any provision for rent. Without 
a special allowance for this fundamental item in the household 
budget no scheme can hope to afford a reasonable degree of 
security for the home. The variations in its incidence are so 
great between different parts of the country and between 
different families that no general scale of benefit can cover the 
liability. The Report admits that the proposal made by the 
Fabian Society to vary the benefit in individual cases so as to 
allow for the actual rent “ cannot be dismissed as impracticable 
or as clearly wrong in a, and also that “ the administra- 
tive difficulties of adjusting benefit for rent cannot be regarded 
as insoluble”; but its author rejects the proposal on the 
ground that the principle that a flat rate of contribution should 
lead to a flat rate of benefit has a strong popular appeal and is 
much easier to defend than any departure from it. Sir William 


Beveridge supports his decision with the hope that the . 


irregularities of rent for similar types of accommodation will 
be eliminated by a determined effort to deal with urban con- 
gestion and the shortage of housing. It is, however, scarcely 
possible that the disparities of rent between, say, a Norfolk 
village and a crowded city will be ironed out by means of a 
housing drive within any foreseeable distance of time. 

Workmen’s compensation, unlike the rent problem, is dealt 
with on bold and comprehensive lines. 

The present system is not one which partakes of the nature 
of social insurance at all. It merely confers on the workman 
or his dependents the right of recovering from the employer 
compensation in respect of injuries “arising out of and in the 
course of the employment.” These private rights to private 
funds are enforced by private law process in the Courts; and 
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they are defeated, delayed and obstructed by the many and 
varied resources of wealthy employers and their insurance 
companies, aided by the legal and medical professions. The 
vast mass of case law which has grown up has become an 
impenetrable jungle through which it becomes increasingly 
difficult to find a way. The whole antiquated structure of 
workmen’s compensation should long ago have been consigned 
to the rubbish heap. 

The Beveridge Report deals with workmen’s compensation 
with extreme perspicacity and astuteness. The separate system 
of workmen’s compensation will be abolished and disability or 
death arising from industrial accident or disease will be included 
in the social insurance scheme. Injured workmen will be 
treated medically through the general medical service. Medical 
and industrial rehabilitation, hitherto ignored, will receive the 
attention which it requires and deserves. 

Claims by injured workers will be dealt with by the ordinary 
machinery of social security administration. They will be 
adjudicated administratively with an appeal to a special tribunal. 
Workers will receive for the first 13 weeks of incapacity 
atising from industrial accident or disease ordinary disability 
benefit at the standard rate for unemployment or sickness of 
any kind. Thereafter, if the incapacity continues, they will 
receive an industrial pension related to their previous coms 
This will amount to two-thirds of their pre-accident wages for 
total incapacity, subject to a maximum of £3 a week and a 
minimum equal to standard disability benefit. Partial incapacity 
will be compensated on a proportionate basis. In case of death 
from accident or disease due to the employment, a lump sum 
industrial grant will be paid to the dependents. 

A third of the cost of benefits, pensions and grants for 
industrial accidents or disease will be paid for by means of the 
ordinary weekly contribution made by workers and employers 
in all industries; the remaining two-thirds will be met by a 
levy on the relatively few groups of specially dangerous 
industries. Each of these groups will be required to set up a 
statutory association charged with the task of collecting from 
individual employers their respective shares of the special levy. 
These associations will also perform various functions designed 
to promote safety in the industry, the rehabilitation and 
re-employment of injured workers and so forth. 

By these means industrial disease and accident cases causing 
disability for less than 13 weeks—which constitute 90 per cent 
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of the whole—will be dealt with on the same footing as 
disability cases resulting from other causes. The remaining 
10 per cent will receive more generous financial treatment in 
recognition of the special hazards inherent in the dangerous 
occupations. The economic burden of industrial accident and 
disease will thus be spread in part over the entire body of 
employers and employees, and in larger part be imposed on the 
specially hazardous industries which will contribute to the levy, 

The workmen’s compensation proposals in the Beveridge 
Report are extremely ingenious. They secure in effect all that 
can reasonably be asked for in the way of reform. The ignoble 
wrangle over claims between workmen or their dependents 
and employers or their insurance companies will be replaced 
by a system of disinterested public administration. The long 
drawn-out Court proceedings will be abolished in favour of an 
administrative decision by the Ministry of Social Security with 
an appeal to an administrative tribunal. The commercial 
insurance of employers’ liability risks will disappear. The 
inadequate weekly payments will be replaced by standard benefit 
for short-run disability and industrial pensions for long-term 
accident or disease at much more generous levels. Lump-sum 
settlements will be restricted to cases where it is in the 
employee’s interest to receive such a payment. Accident pre- 
vention measures will be deliberately fostered in the dangerous 
industries through statutory organisation. Medical and industrial 
rehabilitation of injured workers will receive proper recognition. 

The treatment of the aged is the most important question 
of all in the Britain of to-day and to-morrow, because the age 
composition of the population is such as to make this item of 
increasing absolute and relative weight in the scheme of social 
security. Confronted with the certainty of a rapidly ageing 
population we must recognise that increased expenditure on 
old persons means that the diminishing number of persons of 
working age must bear a disproportionately heavy burden of 
maintaining those who have ceased to be productive; and 
that the more we do for the old the less we can do for the 
young. 

The present muddled system provides contributory pensions 
for insured men from the age of 65 (and for the old wives of 
such men) and for insured women from the age of 60. It also 
provides non-contributory old-age pensions from the age of 
7o subject to a means test. Supplementary old-age pensions 
ate also payable and based on need. None of these pensions 
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requites the retirement from work by the recipient, though the 
means test for the non-contributory and supplementary dian 
pensions will normally disqualify a person earning full-time 
wages from a right to pension. 

The Beveridge plan embodies a system of retirement pen- 
sions. That is to say, such pensions will be given only to 
persons who have retired from work and will be reduced by 
patt of any earnings made after retirement. The normal age 
for retirement will be 65 years for men and 60 for women, 
but in order to induce those who have reached these ages to 
remain at work for as long as possible, the rates of payment 
will be increased for each year for which retirement is post- 
poned. The basic rates of retirement pensions will eventually 
be the same as those for unemployment and disability benefit, 
but these rates will only gradually be brought into operation 
over a period of 20 years. 

The retirement pensions will start in 1945 at 20s. for a 
married couple and 14s. for a single man or woman, and will 
ultimately stand at gos. and 24s. respectively. The reward for 
postponing a claim to pension will be at the rate of 2s. a week 
for a married couple and 1s. a week for a single individual for 
each year of postponement. The cost of these pensions in the 
Social Security Budget is estimated to be £126 millions out of 
a total of £697 millions in 1945, rising to £300 millions out 
of a total of £858 millions in 1965. 

The criterion to be applied to these proposals must be 
formulated in functional terms. It is obviously desirable that 
old persons who are past work shall be maintained on a 
reasonable minimum standard of life, having regard to the 
resources of the nation. The proposed rates are a considerable 
improvement on existing scales. 

The next point to be considered is the principle of making 
the pension conditional on retirement. ‘This idea has been 
advocated by the Labour Party for some years, but it is not 
embodied in the existing system of contributory old-age pen- 
sions. It assumes that old persons who work can maintain 
themselves by their earnings and makes no allowance for the 
diminished efficiency, and consequent reduced earning power, 
of aged workers. 

Sir William Beveridge is, however, by no means anxious 
that the retirement stipulation should encourage or hasten the 
cessation of work. “On the contrary,” he writes, “the 
conditions governing pension should be such as to encourage 
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every person who can go on working after reaching pensionable 
age to go on working and to postpone retirement and the 
claiming of pension. The large and growing proportion of 
the total population who will be above the pensionable ages 
of 65 for men and 60 for women makes it essential to raise the 
average age of retirement, if possible, and in any case to avoid 
doing anything which may bring about earlier retirement than 
at present.”! With this object in view he introduces the 
ptinciple of increasing the pension in proportion to the length 
of time for which it is deferred. 

The merits of the device can only be tested by experience. 
Everyone who views the matter dispassionately must agree 
that having regard to the inescapable trends in the age com- 
position of the population it is in the social interest that people 
shall continue at work as long as their health and welfare 
permit ; and it is indisputable that these factors vary between 
different individuals. Whether the Beveridge proposals will 
achieve the end which its author has in view cannot be 
predicted, for we are dealing here with human incentives in 
an unknown field. But it would seem unlikely. On their face 
they appear to be less attractive as means to the same end than 
the alternative suggestion put forward by the Fabian Society. 
The Fabian plan provides for a double-deck scheme: a small 
pension for everyone on attaining the required age, followed 
by higher rates of pension on retirement. 

It will be seen that the Fabian plan offers all old persons 
who continue to work a handicap allowance intended to 
compensate them for a postulated reduction in earning power. 
This, it was thought, would enable them to accept less strenuous 
ot responsible work better suited to their powers. The Beveridge 
scheme, conversely, permits part-time employment by old 
persons who have retired from their usual occupations, on 
condition that a substantial proportion (from one-half to two- 
thirds) of any earnings in excess of £3 a month is forfeited 
from the pension. 

While one does not wish to dogmatise on what is, after all, 
no more than a difference of opinion as to the best method of 
attaining an agreed objective, there are two aspects of the 
Beveridge plan which may well defeat the end in view. In 
the first place, old persons are not likely to be susceptible to 
future benefits. At 60 or 65 it is only human for a man or 
woman to want to receive something here and now by way 


? Report, par. 245. 
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of pension, for the future prospect of life has become 
disturbingly uncertain. Hence the deferred pension at a higher 
rate may prove to be a not very tempting carrot. Second, the 
idea of forfeiting a part of the pension in respect of earnings 
has a negative and discouraging savour, although some con- 
dition of this kind is bound to accompany a system of pensions 
payable only on retirement. 

The machinery of administration contained in the Report 
is obvious and inevitable. A Ministry of Social Security is 
recommended which will take over all the functions in regard 
to social insurance at present exercised by the Ministry of 
Labour and National a oa the Ministry of Health, the 
Customs and Excise, Home Office, Assistance Board, and the 
local authorities. The only doubtful points in this connection 
are the proposal to take over—“ probably ”—the employment 
service of the Ministry of Labour; and the somewhat curious 
indecision as to whether war pensions should remain the 
responsibility of a separate Ministry of War Pensions. It would 
seem clear that the placement work of the Ministry of Labour 
should certainly continue where it is at present ; while the case 
for including war pensions in the Ministry of Social Security 
would appear to be no less clear. 

These, however, are small defects in a great scheme. The 
Beveridge Report, broadly speaking, is worthy of its theme. 
It is a State document in the grand manner, clear in conception, 
acute in analysis, bold in solution, comprehensive in outlook, 
humane in spirit, distinguished in style. 








AN AGE OF TRANSITION 
By Haroxtp J. Lasxr 


T was a happy thought which led Professor von Hayek 

to reprint the articles contributed to the Examiner by 

John Stuart Mill in the first months of 1831.1 There are 

signs that, under pressure of our own immense crisis, we 

are beginning to feel a more real sympathy with those early 
Victorians who, like Mil! himself, like Bulwer Lytton, whose 
England and the English is one of the forgotten masterpieces of 
that age, like Matthew Arnold, and the greatest of the public 
health specialists of the time, Sir John Simon, confronted a 
situation which was full of revolutionary possibilities with an 
honesty and directness it is difficult to overpraise. Mill himself, 
at the time when he wrote these articles, was still in his early 
twenties. He was the clearest intelligence among the younger 
group of thinkers who had drawn their original inspiration 
from Bentham’s great work. He was profoundly acquainted 
with the main currents of European thought. He had seen a 
good deal of the Saint-Simonians in Paris, and, if he was not 
formally a disciple, at least he regarded them, in his own phrase, 
as @ Ja téte de Ja civilisation. Through the Austins, he was aware 
of some of the chief currents of German thought, though it is 
clear from a letter of his to Bain in 1867, that he had no 
knowledge of the Hegelian movement, particularly not of its 
leftward developments which were to produce something like 
a social revolution in the ways of European thought in the 
next ten or fifteen years. He knew, broadly speaking, that the 
old aristocratic Europe against which the ideas of 1789 were a 
magistral protest was, after twenty years of war and another 
twenty of reaction, going out not, in Mr. T. S. Eliot’s phrase, 
with a bang, but with a whimper. But though the inspiration 
he had received from the reading of Wordsworth’s poetry had 
enabled him to recover from the spiritual depression by which, 
in the two years after 1828, he had been almost overwhelmed, 
he had not a clear view of the new pattern of social institutions 
by which the rule of the aristocracy was to be replaced. 

The result is shown clearly in these interesting articles. 
Mill is acutely aware that he is living in an age of transition. 
He puts his finger unerringly on its central characteristic : the 
breakdown of a traditional values of civilisation. “ In an age 
of transition,” he writes, “the divisions among the instructed 

* The Spirit of the Age. By John Stuart Mill, Chicago. The University Press. 
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nullify their authority, and the uninstructed lose their faith in 
them.” He realises that what he calls the “higher classes” 
have become a public danger. They have power, without any 
sense of the need to justify its possession. “‘ What really 
enervates,” he comments, “is the secure and unquestioned 

ssession, without any exertion, of all those things to gain 
which mankind in general are wont to exert themselves.” He 
comments with vigour on the degeneracy of the Crown and 
the aristocracy in comparison with the quality of their for- 
bears ; set, he exclaims, country gentlemen like Sir John Eliot, 
Hampden, Colepepper and Wentworth against Knatchbull, 
Bankes, Gooch and Lethbridge. Compare the Sugdens and 
the Copleys, among the lawyers, with the Seldens, the Pyms and 
the Cokes. An epoch, he thinks, has come in which civilisation 
has become a threat to privilege, and the ruling powers, that 
they may retain their seat, must . . . deliberately endeavour to 
barbarise mankind.” We have reached a situation in which 
what is done by voluntary effort is, defence apart, better done 
than when it is undertaken by the agency of government. 
Only by divesting the aristocracy of a monopoly of power for 
which its unfitness is evident can England emerge safely from 
its crisis. For by no other means can “ the most virtuous and 
best instructed of the nation” acquire “that ascendancy over 
the opinions and feelings of the rest” which enables the 
business of the State to be carried on with success. Only that 
transfer of power makes possible a future in which there is 
hope. 

Mill wrote on the eve of the passage of the Reform Bill ; 
and for almost twenty years he watched the process whereby 
the English aristocracy was compelled to share the power it 
had so largely monopolised in politics since 1688 with the 
commercial and industrial middle class. The revolution he 
feared in England did not develop, though its shadow harassed 
the early Victorian age, and compelled its rulers, in the phrase 
of Charles Trevelyan, the brother-in-law of Macaulay, “to put 
our house in order.” When one seeks to penetrate into the 
mystery of why there was no English revolution in the nine- 
teenth century, why Chartism ended in a cul-de-sac, why the 
promise of that early socialist movement in which Thompson 
and Hodgskin, Bray and Bronterre O’Brien renewed so 
remarkably the radical insights of their Leveller predecessors of 
the Civil Wars, ended in a body of leaders who found spiritual 
sustenance in Gladstone and Bright, the answer, no doubt, is 2 
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complicated one. But its roots will be discovered in the 
immense economic ‘development of this country in the 
years after the repeal of the Corn Laws, a period in which its 
exports dominated the markets of the world. Until the eighties, 
it had nothing to fear from German competition ; until 1918, 
it still stood to the United States in the position of a creditor ; 
on the scale of its Victorian operations, neither France nor 
Italy, neither Japan nor Russia, could be regarded as a rival. 

Its expansion was immense; its sense of security was 
proportionate to its expansion. That is why the Victorian age 
is a period in which there is at once continuous, if sporadic, 
social reform, and a profound toleration of all extreme ideas. 
The Victorians listened to the warnings of their prophets in a 
mixed mood of interest and amusement; only an occasional 
shock, like the failure of Overend, Gurney, or the Dockers’ 
Strike of 1889, disturbed their serene confidence in the signifi- 
cance of the trade returns. Carlyle’s warnings were attributed 
to indigestion ; what stuck in their minds was his ever more 
intense conviction that the masses needed a master. Matthew 
Arnold performed his shrill sonata upon the theme of “ bar- 
barians, philistines, populace ” ; it was difficult to take seriously 
a defence of equality from a school inspector who despised the 
Americans and enjoyed nothing so much as a week-end at the 
Rothschilds. There were the warnings of Ruskin and William 
Morris ; but an art critic and a poet were likely to be regarded 
merely as examples of that English passion for eccentricity 
which built Strawberry Hill in one period and, in the age when 
despair was the professional duty of the romantic, took Byron 
on his fatal voyage to Greece. 

The truth is that in the period when the Victorians should 
have been discussing those social problems which they did not 
seriously tackle until the years after 1906, the debate by which 
they were mostly absorbed centred in the truths of the 
Christian religion and the claims of the Anglican Church. It 
was, from almost any angle, an amazing debate. It was amazing, 
theologically, because it is at least doubtful if any of the main 
protagonists, Anglican or Nonconformist or Roman Catholic, 
either knew what questions ought to be asked, or by what 
canons of testimony the answers given should be judged ; and 
it was amazing, ecclesiastically, because so few of the pro- 
tagonists were willing to admit forthrightly that what was 
really bound up with the establishment and endowment of the 
Church of England was hardly at all the future of religion, 
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but, almost entirely, the social-political compromise reached 
between 1832 and 1846 of which the peculiar status of the 
Anglican Church was a vital, if indirect, symbol. 

Except, in fact, for a few eccentrics, like Arnold and William 
Morris, and a few special occasions, like the Sheffield outrages, 
Victorian England did not really discuss the central issues of 
domestic politics until the Taff Vale case in 1899; or, if they 
did, as in the controversy over popular education, there was 
little idea in the minds of any influential persons that the masses 
should be consulted about their outcome. There was repre- 
sentative government in England; except as a weapon in the 
drama of nea. no one thought who exercised 
responsible pofitical duties that representative government 
ought to mean popular government. In its essence, the system 
was still an oligarchical one, even though property made as 
well as property inherited was a slowly legitimated path to 
membership of the Cabinet. That is shown not only by the 
attitude of Queen Victoria to the proposal to make Bright a 
Privy Councillor in 1859, and by her reluctance, in the eighties, 
to admit Chamberlain and Dilke to the Cabinet. Even more 
is it shown by the reluctance of the Liberal Party, twenty years 
after MacDonald and Burt had been returned by their fellow- 
minets to the House of Commons, to find winnable seats for 
candidates of working-class origin. It was, indeed, that 
reluctance, rather than any essential difference of outlook, 
which made Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in 1906 the colleague of 
Keir Hardie rather than the colleague of Asquith. Marx and 
Engels had long ago seen the completeness with which the 
English labour leaders had become permeated with the spirit 
of the bourgeoisie ;* it was only the leaders of the rival parties 
who failed to observe the completeness with which they had 
triumphed. 

The Taff Vale case may be taken very fairly as the date from 
which the erosion of the Victorian compromise begins. Thence- 
forward, the nation is increasingly occupied with those 
fundamental questions which its rulers thought had been finally 
answered a half-century before. After the Boer War, there is 
no moment in which the empire is not a problem as well as an 
asset. Thenceforward, also, the issues of international relations 
are set in the shadow of deepening crisis. The emergence of 
the Labour Party as a separate political entity, by making the 
“condition of England question” a matter of permanent 


1 Stewart, Life of Keir Hardie. 
* Letters of Marx and Engels. (1934.) P. 4196. 
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debate, also made the Conservative and Liberal parties 


increasingly aware of what they had in common, aware of this, 
still more significantly even when, as from 1909 to 1911, they 
were insisting on the gravity of the differences by which they 
were divided. And the war of 1914 made the awareness of 
that common interest a decisive event in the political history 
of Britain. It was the evidence of the fact which, as Engels 
had always predicted, would bring to the birth a real Labour 
movement in Britain—the end of British predominance in the 
world market. The war, on the one hand, and the Russian 
Revolution on the other, combined not only to bring the 
Liberal epoch, and, with it, the Liberal Party, effectively to a 
close. It combined, also, to put capitalist democracy on the 
defensive, all over the world. It raised the issue, which most 
Englishmen had imagined to be no longer an open issue, of 
the claim of the proletariat to its place in the sun. Just as the 
middle class had compelled the feudal aristocracy to offer it a 
share in the disposition of the state-power, so, after 1918, the 
proletariat posed to the middle class the problem of its rights. 
And it did so with the Russian Revolution, acting as its pre- 
decessor in France had acted, to define for the masses the essential 
mood of the post-war generation. 

It is this which makes our period, like that of Mill when he 
wrote these articles, an age of transition. With him, as with 
us, a system of traditional values has broken down. With us, 
as with him, when the ruling class was challenged, what he 
called its “secure and unquestioning succession ” of authority 
made it as unwilling as its predecessor to share the substance 
of power with men and women who had hitherto been its 
instruments rather than its partners. It had yielded political 
democracy in the nineteenth century as the price for its retention 
of economic sovereignty. What it discovered was that political 
democracy, in the long run, finds that it cannot affirm its own 
essence unless it becomes also the bearer of economic 
sovereignty. So challenged, where political democracy was 
weak, as in Germany and Italy, privilege moved to its over- 
throw ; and it was then driven to make war lest civil disruption 
be the price paid by the masses for a counter-revolution which 
deprived them of hope. For what had become obvious, in the 
inter-war yeats, was the fact that, on its historic postulates, 
capitalist society could not, within the framework of the national 
state, recover that power to expand which had saved it in and 
after 1848. It had largely replaced competition by monopoly ; 
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AN AGE OF TRANSITION 


and the growth of its frome mye capacity had driven it into an 
imperialism which had made the whole world the /atifundia of 
some eight or ten powers. For the economic slavery which 
Germany and its like-minded partners brought to their subjects 
they had therefore no new compensation to offer save insofar 
as victory in war would give them the right themselves to 
possess these /atifundia and, thereby, to divide its loot among 
their peoples. The second world-war was thus not merely a 
continuation of the first. It was also a struggle between 
ptivilege which had overthrown democracy and so embraced 
counter-revolution as its postulate of action, and the capitalist 
democracies, together with the Soviet Union, which sought at 
least to stay that redivision of the world without which the 
counter-revolutionaries of Germany, Italy, and Japan had no 
hope of survival. 

At least to stay a counter-revolutionary redivision of the 
world; how much beyond that end it was the object of the 
United Nations to go, it is far from easy to say. If we analyse 
the spirit of their endeavour, not in terms of the propaganda to 
which they resort, but upon the basis of the actual policy they 
pursue, it is difficult not to believe that, as when Mill wrote in 
1831, “ the divisions among the instructed nullify their authority, 
and the uninstructed lose faith in them.” For now, as then, 
outside the Soviet Union, those in possession of power seem to 
lack any sense of the need to rastify its possession. If this war 
were to end to-morrow, none of the changes would have been 
effected which make possible that economics of expansion we 
require if we are to fulfil the purposes of democracy by common 
consent. There is, on the contrary, an eager desire, on the part 
of the forces of privilege, to postpone all questions of social 
change until after the war. ere is a deep sense, among the 
masses, that, with victory, there will come, for a second time, 
the disillusion which bedevilled the inter-war years. Our 
leadership has a superb faith in the greatness of our past, but 
it builds no foundations upon which the post-war generation 
can erect a great future. Mr. Churchill has confronted shattering 
defeats with an unbreakable faith that our people is unbeatable 
which has gone far to making possible the defeat of the counter- 
revolution in the field. But he has steadfastly refused to answer 
the questions, for whom it is to be beaten and for what. We 
shall, so far as we can see, enter the epoch of peace without 
agreement about the postulates of the new civilisation we are 
called upon to construct. 
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No one who examines our present situation can fail to recall 
its resemblance to the post-Napoleonic years. Then, as now, 
after long and bitter struggle, a weary people, which had made 
immense sacrifices for victory, entered upon a peace in which, 
for nearly twenty years, its hopes were disappointed, its ambitions 
unfulfilled. Privileged interests, which had sheltered beneath 
the ramparts of freedom, — out again to take possession of 
their authority. Measures which seemed obvious both in their 
urgency and their desirability to the men who, like Bentham, 
on the radical side, and Southey on the Tory, had an insight 
into the future that was being shaped, were denied because the 
masters of the state-power confronted the unknown without 
either the courage to share its perspective or the generosity to 
safeguard the claims of the poor and the humble. The thousands 
who came back from the victory over Napoleon found that the 
statesmen who told them that they were soldiers in a war of 
liberation meant by freedom nothing more than the preservation 
of that traditional order from whose benefits they were excluded 
and in whose hopes they were not permitted to formulate a 
claim. The world was freed from the nightmare of a Napoleonic 
despotism. But it was for the cotton lords of Lancashire and 
the landlords of the ancient régime that the crowning mercy 
of Waterloo had been won. 

That is why the literature of the post-Napoleonic period 
strikes so deep a note of bitterness and despair. Byron and 
Shelley, Cobbett and Leigh Hunt, Bentham and Hazlitt, all 
wrote in their various ways the prelude to Mill’s essay. From 
1815 until 1850 the shadow of civil conflict broods over the 
whole English scene; even the high spirits of Dickens fade 
into gloom when he writes of the condition of that common 
people whose energy and endurance had made the defeat of 
Napoleon possible. If recovery came a generation later, do not 
let us forget that its basis was a technological supremacy that 
is not now open to the epoch in which our lives are set. And 
when recovery did come, it came not as a principle of justice 
equally shared, but as a body of hurried concessions wrested 
from privilege as the price of its continuing authority. When 
we congratulate ourselves upon the skill or good fortune which 
enabled us to escape revolution in 1848, we ought to look at 
such a survey as Charles Booth made of London in the eighties 
to realise what the English poor paid that the civilisation of 
their masters might astound the world. 

It is a not dissimilar situation that we confront to-day. The 
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difference is the all-important one that we have no longer the 
differential advantages, economic and technological, which we 
then possessed. We enter a post-war world with a people to 
which is denied the resources of America and the resources, 
so rich with hope, of the Soviet Union. We shall enter it a 
fatigued people, part of a Europe that is ravaged by ugly wounds 
and riven by deep hates. To what will it be, an age of 
transition ? 

It is the tragic answer of our time that we do not know, 
mainly because our rulers fear to ask, much less to answer, the 
questions upon which our future depends. They dare not say 
forthrightly that they propose to maintain the general outline 
of the old order; that is associated with sufferings too deep 
for it to be accepted as a tolerable aim. Yet they fear to offer 
pledges of a world built upon the Four Freedoms lest it be 
found that the cost of attaining them involve the abrogation 
of traditional privilege. In the result, they shuffle and evade 
the problems by which they are confronted, hoping that by 
some miracle whose secret they cannot fathom they will slip 
through victory into peace. What they forget is the vital fact 
that the cause of this war is precisely what Mill termed their 
“secure and unquestioned possession, without any exertion, of 
all those things to gain which mankind in general are wont to 
exert themselves.” No possession, when this war ends, will be 
either secure or unquestioned unless it is associated with a great 
and general increase in economic well-being ; and there is no 
prospect before us, within the framework of the productive 
relations of capitalist democracy, of the attainment of any such 
increase. So that in its absence, the foundations of our social 
order will remain threatened foundations until a day when its 
uneasy equilibrium is upset by the angry realisation that men 
no longer hold the great ends of life in common. When that 
day comes, we shall learn in the tragedy of conflict what we 
might discover in the experiment of reason. 

When Mill wrote his essay, over a century ago, there was 
some excuse for the refusal of privilege to renovate the 
foundations of society. The population was largely illiterate ; 
the power of effective public administration was small; the 
belief was still general that, in another world, men at least of 
virtue find compensation for the inequities of this life; and 
the study of social organisation was in its infancy. The world, 
moreover, was committed by the theoreticians of its con- 
quering class to an economics of scarcity which seemed to lend 
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the authority of science to the defensive philosophy of the 
successful and the well-born. 

None of those excuses is valid to-day. Still less are they 
valid in a society in which, as in our own, one of the major 
political parties exists to prove that they are indefensible. 
A Mill who, in our own day, examined the social philosophy of 
Mr. Churchill might well conclude that though it was, in its 
essentials, a massive anachronism, the policies in which it 
resulted were, however lamentable, at least the logical outcome 
of the principles he held. For the leaders of the Labour Party 
he neither would nor could attempt any such apology. On the 
contrary, he would be bound to say that at a moment when the 
mind of the nation was ready for great changes, they concurred, 
without repining, in their denial. He would insist that when 
the time was supremely favourable to wholesale experiment, 
they accepted minor innovations which they represented to the 
masses as significant achievements. He would argue that when 
it was urgent for them to prove by creative activity the right 
of democratic institutions. to an eager confidence, they co- 
operated with the party of privilege to demonstrate their 
incapacity. He would speak, I am certain, with a warm 
enthusiasm of the common people of Britain, the heroism of 
their endurance, the courage of their self-sacrifice, their refusal 
to bow their heads before the tempest of tyranny. He would 
say of those leaders, I feel sure, what he said of the men who 
ruled Britain in his own day, that “they have gradually con- 
trived, in a manner, to exclude from their minds the very idea 
of their living and breathing fellow-citizens, as the subjects of 
moral obligation in their capacity as rulers.” I think he would 
add that no men so gravely betray the movement they profess 
to serve as those who insist that its principles are urgent while 
they are engaged in an elaborate effort to prevent their applica- 
tion. It is unforgiveable in statesmen who know the need for 
revolutionary change so to act that, in Mill’s phrase, the 
“business of the day is done so as to prejudice the work of 
the morrow.” In the long run, as he predicted, “ worldly 
power must pass from the hands of the stationary part of 
mankind into those of the progressive part.” To that end, as 
he observed, a moral and social revolution is necessary. It is 
unforgiveable that the very men who should be leading that 
revolution are devoting their main energies to preventing its 
accomplishment. 














PARLIAMENT IN WARTIME 
By H. R. G. Greaves 


F Parliament is not well ahead of events it is unlikely to 

influence them. Accordingly the transfer of the main 

preoccupation of the House of Commons from war to 

peace issues, which offers the most striking contrast 

between its activities at the beginning and at the close of 
the past six months, is to be welcomed. Not such a question 
as A wg central direction of the war, but rather the economic 
and social foundations of the peace, seems from now likely to 
determine the divisions in the House. In these circumstances 

is reasserting itself. Coalition government, if this account 
Tos, is already beginning to enter the difficult transition 
stage from war to peace, where the overriding need for unity 
to save ourselves from defeat is increasingly replaced by conflict 
about the meaning of victory and the use to which victory is 
to be put. Survival of coalition government depends on its 
ability to secure wide support, and support from the different 
elements composing it ; it is not merely a matter of majorities. 
It depends also on the absence of an alternative government. 
Both requirements were met by the Churchill Government 
during the fifth, sixth and seventh sessions of this Parliament. 
It has now become uncertain whether they will be met in the 
eighth session. ‘ 

That, despite official a of the need for continuing 
coalition government after the war, the division in the House 
is already taking party lines is shewn by analysis of the minority 
voting on the two types of issue. The first is illustrated by 
the no confidence motion on the central direction of the war. 
Here the minority itself was a coalition, stretching from 
Admiral Keyes and Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to Mr. Bevan, or 
from Mr. Hore-Belisha to Mr. Maxton. It contained only 
27 including the Tellers, while the majority was composed of 
nearly all the Conservative, Liberal and Labour members, not 
to mention the entire Communist party. But the country was 
then at grips with resounding defeat and the whole Middle East 
was in peril. Since that vote of July 2nd the change of Parlia- 
ment’s preoccupations has occurred, ushered in by a King’s 
Speech half of which was devoted to reconstruction policy. 

€ two minority votes against the Government of February, 
1943, present a picture in complete contrast with July, 1942. 
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The vote against the Catering Bill was a Conservative vote ; 
the vote against the Government on the Beveridge Report 
was non-Conservative and no Labour member outside the 
Government voted for it. Of the minority of 118 in the first 
only one appears also among the minority of 121 in the second 
vote ; thus within ten days 238 members enjoyed the experience 
of carrying their criticism into the lobby, while in the second 
case many who criticised abstained from voting or voted with 
the majority. The minority of July is to be found, with four 
exceptions, distributed among the minorities of February. It 
thus emerges that in the interval between those dates both the 
supporters and the critics of Mr. Churchill’s direction of the 
war have tended to divide on the lines of Conservative versus 
Progressive or non-Conservative, and that this has affected 
about half the House. If it be contended that the second vote 
in February, and the Labour Party’s decision on that occasion 
to vote against the Government, were influenced by the challenge 
of the Sir Douglas Hacking group of Conservatives on February 
oth, the answer is that they were none the less party alignments. 
If it be also argued that neither minority had really in mind an 
alternative government, it remains true that both would like 
to see serious changes in the personnel, and perhaps also in 
the party composition, of the Government, although this still 
does not imply the existence of an alternative government on 
anything like the lines of pre-war definitions. 

While analysis of the division lists suggests these conclusions, 
and is no doubt the surest foundation for any conclusions at 
all, a study of the course of debate in February produces another 
impression which is of no less importance. On the Catering 
Wages Bill, and still more on the social security proposals, 
there was a distinct cleavage of opinion within the Conservative 
party. In the former case agreement with the Labour and 
Liberal supporters of Mr. Bevin’s proposals was crystallised 
by the Government’s “ unanimous ” lead, to which Mr. Bevin 
was careful to point. In the latter, while no Conservative 
joined Labour, Liberals and Independents in the lobby, several 
voiced similar criticism. Nor is that inference to be drawn any 
less strongly from the debate on economic policy of February 
2nd and 3rd, which is referred to below. This does not mean 
an imminent disintegration of the Conservative party, any more 
than the Labour cleavage between Ministers and others on 
February 18th suggests its disappearance as a political entity. 


It does mean that the Government can for the present rely, if 
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it retains its present composition, on some considerable Con- 
servative support for progressive measures. It means a con- 
tinuing possibility of coalition for an energetic, imaginative and 
forward-looking government. The implication is that the 
Government cannot afford to hand over the right claimed for 
it by Sir Stafford Cripps, and implicit in the Prime Minister’s 
speech in the debate on the Address, itself to define what is 
sufficiently “‘ uncontroversial ” to warrant passage through the 
House as a Government measure. In short, party resurgence 
having begun—with the considerable Conservative revolt on 
the Catering Bill—if the coalition is to survive at all it can do 
so only from its own impetus and not by deferring to such 
revolt. Yet the difficulty of avoiding such abdication is great : 
it is enhanced by the unreal party composition of the House, 
unreal because it does not reflect either the division of the 
electorate, whether in 1935 or 1943, or the present party make-up 
of the War Cabinet, which indeed more nearly corresponds to 
the electoral division. An inflated majority party is a help to 
party government ; it is a hindrance to coalition. The implica- 
tion may well be that the holding of “ real” by-elections is a 
needed corrective. 

The background to the changed emphasis in the interests 
of Parliament can be seen in the four statements on the war 
situation. The first of these, made when the Axis was outside 
Cairo and Alexandria and the Russians retreating, could report 
a successful Malta convoy and the Dieppe reconnaissance. If 
it shared with the last a stress on the primacy of the submarine 
front and the claim that shipbuilding now exceeds sinkings, it 
was otherwise in contrast. Mr. Churchill then, on February 
11th, reported to the House upon the Casablanca conference, 
with the Eighth Army beyond Tripoli and the Anglo-American 
forces outside Tunis, and in an atmosphere of victory largely 
the creation of the astonishing Russian advances. Everywhere, 
as Mr. Attlee could already say on January 19th, the initiative 
was in the hands of the United Nations for the first time in 
ovet three years. To say that the House was thus reacting 
more to Soviet than to British achievement would be only 
partially true. In his review of November 11th the Prime 
Minister said that “ of the nineteen convoys we have sent to 
Russia, every one has been an important fleet operation, because 
the enemy’s main fleet was close at hand,” and there was no 
disposition to cavil at this description or to doubt the naval and 
industrial achievement it represented. Mr. Churchill, both by 
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his visit to Moscow and by his tribute, in the course of a frank 
account of Russian disappointment and final agreement, to 
Russia’s suffering and her military contribution, managed to 
express the unanimous feeling of the House: “‘ My heart has bled 
for Russia. I have felt what almost everyone in this House must 
have felt, that intense desire that we should be suffering with 
her and that we should take some of the weight off her.” These 
things, together with success in Africa, the evidence of our 
drawing Axis force away from the eastern front, the clear 
indication that a blow will soon be struck in Europe, and the 
Prime Minister’s frank words “ There is a German army in 
France as large, apart from the Home Guard, as ours in Great 
Britain,’ have combined to reduce in the House the doubt of 
political integrity and military energy which underlay “ second 
front ” proddings, and which at one time threatened the unity 
of the desemannte support for its direction of the war. 

If in the realm of strategy and war-production the House 
has become less critical, profound concern has been shewn 
over one aspect of the conduct of the war. This is the political 
aspect of the occupation of North Africa. A tendency to put 
the responsibility on the shoulders of the Americans was 
hardly in accordance with the claims made by the Foreign 
Office, through Mr. Law, that the Political Warfare Executive 
had here “ really had the first chance it has ever had of developing 
and seeing through to the end a campaign in political warfare. 
. . - In the whole field there has been the fullest co-operation 
between ourselves and the United States... . This campaign 
constituted an outstanding achievement.” Mr. Eden pleaded 
later that the appearance of Darlan could not have been foreseen 
and therefore its consequences were not prepared for. But it 
is hard to understand why one Vichy administrator the more 
within a Vichy administration should alter the foundations of 
Allied policy, and the implication is that it did not. The 
Foreign Office responsibility, however much shared with the 
State Department, was nevertheless partly its own, and it gives 
little evidence of efficient intelligence work, or of that inner 
comprehension of democratic principle which lives, it so often 
seems, more naturally in the heart of the ordinary citizen than 
in the working of the diplomat’s mind. Mr. Granville asked 
if “our foreign policy is heading towards something which 
commits us to a new balance of power policy in Europe and 
the installation of puppet governments on the Continent after 
military victory.” He spoke of people being “ deeply disturbed 
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and suspicious ” about “ this ap t change in our foreign 
policy ” and in the conception of the world for which we are 
fighting. “ There is a feeling that democracy and the House of 
Commons have lost control and the check sr and that 
dangerous seeds of Fascism are growing.” e fear that we 
had here taken, as an American correspondent had said, the 
first step towards losing the peace was certainly felt in the 
House. In answer to the plea that agreement with Darlan 
prevented the waste of lives, Mr. Cocks remarked: “if you 
really want to save bloodshed you can make peace with Hitler 
or the German General Staff now.” The Casablanca declaration 
on unconditional surrender is not enough to allay such sus- 
picions. Nor is the welcome assurance by Mr. Eden that 
there are no secret agreements and nothing to tie the hands of 
the country when it enters the Peace Conference. 

Fear and suspicion will continue to be justified as long as 
the Government fails to remove them by drawing a clearer 
picture of the international system to which it will work. 
Neither a general declaration of aims like the Atlantic Charter, 
nor the negative approach of “no commitments to anyone 
beforehand ” will suffice. All official statements so far are 
consonant with a world hegemony of the great powers in an 
international political structure exactly like that which led to 
war in 1914 and 1939, save only that the defeated countries 
will be for longer and more completely disarmed. What the 
critics in Parliament are really demanding is not reiterated 
assertions that aggression must be prevented, but evidence 
that plans are being worked out by the United Nations in 
concert here and now while the best opportunity exists, not a 
negative waiting policy by the Foreign Office but a construc- 
tively international one, not the condemnation of “ aggressor 
nations ” but the preparing of that democratic world system 
which will prevent fascism and military dictatorship as causes 
of aggression, not the aim to outlaw want but the principles of 
economic and financial policy, the agreements, and the mechan- 
isms necessary to organise prosperity. “Let us vi a now,” 
said Mr. James Griffiths in the debate on the Address, “ in 
our discussions with the United Nations to formulate precise 
ese for the creation of machinery.” We need “a wider and 

igger conception than anything to be found in the Prime 
Minister’s Mansion House speech,” said Mr. Bevan. The 
Foreign Office attitude, as expressed by Mr. Law, did not 
provide this. It was a curious amalgam of scepticism and faith. 
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It revealed the Foreign Secretary as “chary of producing 
elaborate and pt rim and beautiful blue-prints,” doubtful 
of the value of “ building a shining palace which is founded 
only on the sands of hopes which have never yet been fulfilled,” 
sceptical about the League of Nations which was “ at once too 
ambitious and too unpractical.” To what, then, are our hopes 
to be fastened? “ First of all we have the conception of the 
United Nations,” replies Mr. Law. This conception, he seemed 
to think, was both “ more concrete and more practical,” but 
he entirely failed to shew any way in which, for the post-war 
period, the conception had yet produced any concrete or 
practical organisation. That presumably would be a blue-print. 
And instead of blue-prints, “‘ we must /ope that this development 
of United Nations’ action, among the great powers and amon 
the smaller powers alike,” admittedly considerable for the 
limited and immediate purposes of the war itself, “will be 
continued after the war.” While no one would dispute Mr. 
Law’s claim that a very real and active collaboration exists at 
present between most, if not all, of the United Nations, and 
this was not disputed in the House, the argument that it should 
be used now to lay the foundations of a world structure for 
peace is not met by anything put forward in the Foreign Office 
case. It is not met by a policy of hopes instead of a policy of 
discussing plans. Nor is it met by the argument that Mr. Eden 
“ prefers . . . an empirical policy to a purely academic policy,” 
itself a somewhat academic argument. 

As Mr. Greenwood argued later, in the debate on recon- 
struction, the possibilities of domestic economic development 
will depend on the framework created by our foreign policy. 
“Internal conditions in all countries will be largely determined 
by the general world lay-out.” The amendment to the Address 
moved by Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, welcoming the general 
endorsement of the principles of the Atlantic Charter, took a 
similar line with its emphasis on the urgent necessity for 
“reaching practical conclusions, in co-operation with the 
United Nations, to fulfil these undertakings.” Thus it may be 
said that Parliament, in turning its attention from war to peace 
issues, has wisely stressed the fact that we are “ involved in 
mankind,” and that unless we recognise this here and now in 
the planning of a more satisfactory international organisation 
than has ever been known before, all our other efforts are vain. 
“ All talk of reconstruction is a mockery,” as Sir William 
Jowitt said, “if the world is to remain hereafter under the 
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constant fear of aggression.” But to recognise the importance 
of a problem is not the same as to achieve its solution. Mr. 
Eden’s speech in reply to this later debate was a little more 
promising. At least he pengnees that it is easier to get 
agreement during, than it may be after, the war. And he gave 
as “our message to re ” the promise that we should be 
willing to help to re-establish ruined economies and to con- 
tribute force for the maintenance of peace. The absence of 
such force, as well as of adequate representativeness, he regarded 
as the chief weakness of the League of Nations. The inter- 
national technical services must be maintained. “ The I.L.Q, 
must be strengthened and developed.” The Foreign Secretary 
was able to convince the House that he was aware of the great 
opportunity. “ We have to make our co-operation in peace as 
true and as effective as it now is in these war years.” He could 
convince, if convincing were necessary, that the task was of vital 
importance. But he did not prove that it was being undertaken 
while the conditions for its achievement were most hopeful. 
Substantial agreement exists in Parliament not only upon 
the urgency of undertaking international economic planning 
here and now, but even upon several guiding principles. The 
debates of November 11th to December 2nd shew a striking 
similarity of approach to that revealed in the debate of February 
on Lord Winterton’s motion on economic policy. The 
members who spoke on these separate occasions were different ; 
yet the arguments were similar, had become stronger, and were 
voiced by speakers from all parties. ‘ir Kingsley Wood’s 
speech consisted of a string of econom.. platitudes conveyed 
with a complacency which suggested that they were pearls of 
wisdom. The House seemed pleased to think that the subject 
matter of economics had penetrated so far. Yet the Chancellor 
produced not even a sketch of possible action, nor any reply to 
the questions of application that were in the minds of members. 
The long vista of lessons in elementary economics suggested 
by his belief that this was “ only one of many debates we shall 
have ” held out a continuin peospert of amiable inconclusive- 
ness, and in the second day’s debate little satisfaction was 
expressed. Mr. Shinwell “ detected common agreement on the 
objective we desire to reach. But that is not our problem. 
The problem is to devise the machinery, the method and the 
manner of approach.” He claimed that “ economic organisation 
on federal lines already exists in Europe. To a large extent it 
has been established by the Nazis.” And he wanted to know 
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with what we were to replace it, whether merely with that 
“return to the policy of free enterprise” and unregulated 
competition which appeared to be an assumption of the 
Chancellor’s speech. Sir Percy Harris said that Sir Kingsley 
“stated the problems, but he did not indicate what were his 
roposed remedies.” “I want to press that these questions be 
aced,” said Sir George Schuster, “ in the heat of our common 
emergency when we may be able to forge together the frame- 
work of a policy in a way which will not be possible when we 
cool down to our domestic problems of peace.” Sir Edward 
Cadogan felt that Mr. Shinwell had extracted more from Sir 
Kingsley’s speech than he had. “I confess that at the end of 
it I felt just as ignorant as I did when it began. I had hoped 
that the Chancellor would, at least, have had some interesting 
announcement to make on what was the Government’s policy. 
.. . I am insisting that the plan upon which all other plans 
depend should have precedence.” Mr. Dalton stated, in 
replying to the debate, that the Wheat Agreement, which he 
described and rightly praised, “is a forerunner, and it is the 
intention of the Government in due course to enter into other 
agreements on the same lines.” This was more promising. 
And he also reminded the House of the Chancellor’s emphasis 
on the need for continuing many of the controls after the war, 
as well as telling it of consultations now being undertaken with 
particular industries on their reconstruction problems. Clearly 
there was present in Parliament’s approach to these questions 
a certain optimism. There was little disposition to believe that 
a country which had shewn itself able to achieve so much for 
war should be defeated by the problems of peace-time economic 
organisation, and there was a definite sense of demand that 
the lead possessed by the Government at the moment should 
be used now, and with more vision and energy, for preparing 
the future. 

The House of Commons has spent much of its time discussing 
the country’s internal economic future. In the debate on the 
Beveridge Report the Chancellor’s negative approach was even 
less successful in satisfying the House than in the economic 
policy debate. Here Sir John Wardlaw-Milne’s view that the 
Government had badly mishandled the debate was at least part 
of the truth. That it could do so proved an astonishing degree 
of misunderstanding of the temper of the country. There was 
a general feeling, even among many who voted for it, that it 
had lost a great opportunity. It was not so much that the 
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Government had accepted three-quarters, and not the whole, 
of the Report that lay at the root of the criticism; rather was 
it the impression of a narrow, unimaginative Treasury attitude 
to it which Sir John Anderson and, still more, Sir Kingsley 
Wood managed to convey. By the time the latter had finished 
speaking every promise seemed to have receded into a remote 
future, where the interests of the Cy ee payer with Sir 
Kingsley as his willing agent would become an obstacle to 
satisfying the needs of the common man. This occasion indeed 
bore much resemblance to the earlier ones, being in some 
measure their culmination. 

The implications of the vote on the Catering Wages Bill 
have already been dealt with.. Here was a modest Bill empower- 
ing the Minister to make regulations, setting up a body to 
adjudicate or advise, with the object of bringing order and 
decent conditions into a service employing more than half a 
million people. It was put forward as necessary not only in 
war-time, when people had to be directed into this service, but 
as a measure to establish reasonable conditions for people to 
return to after the war is over. Indeed it was less on the merits 
of the case than on the ground that it was controversial that 
the opponents argued, and both Mr. Bevin and Mr. McCorquo- 
dale effectively shewed that its provisions were in line with 
much other legislation, some of it passed under a Conservative 
Government. ‘The latter claimed, therefore, that it was not 
“controversial ” ; he also repeated the claim that the Govern- 
ment has the right to determine what is and what is not “contro- 
versial,” made by Sir Stafford Cripps. He clearly thought that 
the opposition in fact came from a sectional interest against the 
common good, and that factional demands were not equivalent 
to “ controversy.” 

The House gave what the Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. H. 
Strauss, described as a friendly but unenthusiastic reception to 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning Bill. This was yet 
another “‘ machinery Bill” where all depends on the motive 
power behind the machinery. Mr. Greenwood criticised on 
the ground that such planning as is necessary “travels far 
beyond the range of any single department.” But the chief 
point is that the effectiveness of any ministry, new or old, and 
whatever it be called, depends “‘ on major Government decisions 
as to policy” which, despite the Scott and Uthwatt reports, 
have not yet been taken. While awaiting these the House gave 
a qualified and tentative approval. 
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In the category of economic and social policy Parliament 
has not yet had the promised scheme of educational reform to 
debate, but it has spent time on coal and wages, man-power 
(in secret session) and colonial development. To the argument 
that wages should be stabilised because to allow them to increase 
is unfair to the men in the Services and produces inflationary 
tendencies, Mr. Bevin answered that the main concern of the 
men in the forces is with the conditions to which they are 
coming back. He claimed that the trade unions have been 
careful in their demands, and that the soldiers, as members of 
trade unions, are glad to see an improvement. He also argued 
that the increase of 44 per cent in productivity per man-hour, 
which has taken place since the war, explains and justifies some 
rise. In the earlier two days’ debate on the coal industry Major 
Lloyd George could shew that the decline had stopped, and 
that “ mechanisation, reorganisation and concentration are some 
of the most important preoccupations of the Controllers,” 
although several members pointed to the narrow margin of 
surplus over essential needs for which the Minister was planning. 
Looking back there were many accusations of lack of foresight ; 
looking forward the Government itself pointed out that if the 
situation was now likely to be all right this year, it will not be 
so “ beyond this winter.” 

In the day devoted during the debate on the Address to 
the subject of colonial development the Government was able 
to shew a not unsatisfactory policy. It claimed no “ unwilling- 
ness to proceed rapidly with our task” and admitted the 
undesirability of the recent frequent changes in the occupancy 
of the Colonial Office. Mr. Macmillan was opposed, as is every 
department, to the setting up of a continuing Parliamentary 
committee, preferring the specialised departmental advisory 
committees on education, labour, medical services, and agricul- 
ture “on which many Members of Parliament, I am glad to 
say, are were to serve us,” apparently overlooking the fact 
that these fulfil an entirely different function from that of 
crystallising the supervision of the House of Commons. He 
claimed credit for the Colonial Office in its implementing of 
the West Indian Report through the appointment of a Con- 
troller, now out there with “a body of experts to undertake 
a constant review of the needs of the West Indies,” a machinery 
which he described as a projection of the Colonial Office into 
the area and as capable of extension. 

Two reports of Select Committees have been debated by 
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the House. That on the civil service by the Committee on 
National Expenditure, a valuable document to which many 
tributes were paid, was accepted by Parliament as a recom- 
mendation for the consideration of the Government. Sir 
Kingsley Wood’s remarks on the report were on the whole 
critical of its recommendations and revealed no anxiety to 
undertake reforms, although he agreed that the time had come 
to “start an investigation into the general question of the 
training of civil servants.” The Government accepted the 
report as “a sincere and valuable contribution to the improve- 
ment of the efficiency of our great Civil Service.” 

The report of the Public Accounts Committee produced a 
more limited, if more acrimonious, discussion, but it raised an 
important issue about the method of granting contracts by a 
department, and it showed the value of the vigilance exercised 
by the Committee on behalf of the House in defence of proper 
economy in the expenditure of public monies. 

Parliament has dealt with several matters concerning itself. 
It lost through death Mr. Speaker Fitzroy after long service, the 
Deputy-Speaker, Sir Dennis Herbert, having just retired to the 
Lords. Colonel Clifton Brown, the previous Deputy-Chairman, 
was elected the new Speaker, and Major Milner, Chairman. 
General Smuts addressed both Houses. The Father of the House, 
Mr. Lloyd George, was congratulated on his eightieth birthday. 
The House of Commons Disqualification Act, permitting the 
combination of membership of the House with the holding of 
offices certified as of urgent national importance by the Prime 
Minister, has been renewed for another year. A third Prolonga- 
tion of Parliament Bill has become law ; in this case there was a 
lengthy debate after which Sir Richard Acland and Mr. W. Brown 
divided the House, which disagreed with them by 215 votes 
to9. The arguments in favour of continuance were the same— 
the inconvenience, risk, waste and difficulty of holding a general 
election in war-time on a stale register, with so many in the 
forces away from the possibility of voting. But one or two 
new considerations arose. Sir Richard Acland claimed, not 
without force, that by-elections reveal changes in the views of 
the electorate since 1935. He argued that it was possible to 
hold a general election by stages, renewing the House by 
sections, and that ration-books or identity-cards could be used 
to replace the register. It may be because the Government 
knows that it might in fact, in certain cirumstances, have to 
resort to some such method that it failed to answerthis argument ; 
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the Attorney-General asserted instead that the real case for the 
Bill is that the people do not want an election, and that they 
are satisfied with their present representatives. The Committee 
which has been set up by the Home Secretary to consider the 
machinery of registration and redistribution had not yet reported, 
and Sir Donald Somervell was unwilling to commit the Govern- 
ment to providing the House with an opportunity for debating 
the report when it was completed. Nor would he resolve the 
conflict between the views of those who feared that another 
“ khaki ” election would follow the war and of those who were 
more afraid that peace terms might be negotiated without due 
consultation of the electorate. A rather different case was 
urged against the provision, which it was now necessary to put 
in the Bill for the first time, enabling the Northern Ireland 
House of Commons to extend its life. Mr. Morrison argued 
that it was not possible to deny to the latter a right taken by 
the Imperial Parliament. But his case was clearly weakened 
by the nature of the North Ireland administration, the absence 
of coalition there, and the evidence—since fortified in the 
West Belfast by-election—that there have been serious changes 
in Irish electoral opinion. 

The Local Elections (Temporary Provisions) Bill, a similar 
renewal measure, was attacked on yet other grounds. Here it 
was alleged that Parliament was dealing differently with local 
authorities and with itself. The effect of filling vacancies by 
co-option is both to make the local council a closed corporation 
and to kill interest in local affairs, it was argued, and at the 
same time the inconveniences of holding a general election do 
not apply to local government elections. The Government’s 
answer was that to follow the same practice as for election to 
the House of Commons would mean a constant stream of local 
elections, and that the principle of co-option was a customary 
and successful one for local affairs. On the whole, its decision 
seemed to be a regrettable necessity. 

Many other matters have been debated by Parliament in 
the period under review: India, followed by severe criticism 
of the Prime Minister’s view on the unrepresentativeness of 
Congress; service pay, on which further increases were 
announced as final; army pensions, which led to a promise 
by the Government to establish independent tribunals; the 
police forces amalgamation order; women’s compensation, 
which appears to have led to the adoption of the principle of 
equality. 
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Anglo-Soviet co-operation in the coming Peace 
By Max BELOFF 


HE Anglo-Soviet treaty, signed in London on 

May 26th, 1942, was made public on June 11th at 

a time when general attention was fixed on military 

developments in Russia and North Africa. What 

people wished to know then was how far M. 
Molotov’s London visit had contributed to the further 
co-ordination of the strategy and war-efforts of the United 
Nations. The immediate answer to that question appeared 
to be a disappointing one, and the consequent debate 
over the “second front” issue was not conducive to a 
full appreciation of the momentous implications of the 
treaty itself. Rarely indeed can the British people have 
accepted so calmly and with so little discussion a political 
step of such far-reaching importance. It seemed to most 
people little more than a logical conclusion to a sequence of 
events which had begun when, on the evening of Sunday, 
June 22, 1941, Mr. Churchill broadcast Britain’s » Haine ns 
to “ give whatever help we can to Russia and the Russian 

ople.” 

Mr. Churchill’s declaration was made formal and reciprocal 
in the promise of mutual assistance and the pledge not to 
make a separate peace which together formed the substance 
of the Anglo-Soviet agreement signed in Moscow on 
July 13th, 1941, by M. Molotov and Sir Stafford Cripps. 
This agreement provided an adequate basis for war against 
the common enemy. The Alliance of May, 1942, however, 
does much more. It goes right outside the framework of 
the present conflict and marks for both countries a radical 
departure in foreign policy—a departure whose full con- 
sequences for Europe and the world are indeed incalculable. 

Great Britain’s foreign policy has been marked historically 
by a consistent and comprehensible reluctance to undertake 
definite long-run commitments to other powers. Exceptions 
there have always been—the Anglo-Portuguese alliance, 
Britain’s role as a guarantor of Belgian neutrality or of the 
Locarno Treaty—and occasiorally some particular com- 
bination of circumstances has led to an apparent abandonment 
of the principle itself, as for instance in the case of the 
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Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902. But the tendency towards 
freedom of action has almost invariably reasserted itself in 
the end. 

In the case of the Soviet Union (though not of “ Russia ”) 
the novelty of the departure is even more conspicuous. 
The theory that the “two worlds” (capitalist and socialist) 
could not co-exist was indeed specifically abandoned at an 
eatly date.1 But the Soviet attitude to external affairs 
remained deeply coloured by the conviction that there was 
an absolute difference in kind between the Soviet Union and 
all other states, and that sooner or later the capitalist world 
was bound to stage a grand onslaught upon the proletarian 
fatherland. “‘ Peaceful co-existence ” was a transitory stage, 
and the primary business of Soviet diplomacy was to prolong 
this stage in order to permit the building up of Soviet strength 
at home. In pursuit of this objective, political and economic 
considerations might lead to better relations being enjoyed 
with some capitalist states rather than with others ; but such 
atrangements were envisaged as temporary, entered into for 
immediate mutual convenience, and as never having the 
exclusive and binding force of a full alliance. Into this 
category fell all the “ non-aggression ” pacts entered into by 
the Soviet Union between 1925 and 1933. 

The mutual assistance pacts concluded with France and 
Czecho-Slovakia in May, 1935, did, of course, imply a 
definite discrimination between one group of capitalist states 
‘and another. In the first place, however, both treaties were 
explicitly linked with the wording and machinery of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations (to which the Soviet 
Union had been admitted in the previous September). In 
the second place, the protocol to the French pact placed 
on record the fact that the negotiations which had led to it 
had originally contemplated a wider system of security for 
North-Eastern Europe and that a more general agreement of 
this kind was still considered desirable. In spite of the 
frequent use of such phrases as “aggressive states” and 
“* peaceable states,” Soviet spokesmen could still claim for 
their country a measure of aloofness from the rivalries and 
alignments of the other Great Powers.. This fundamentally 
aloof and self-centred attitude enabled the Soviet Union to 
swallow without obvious embarrassment the apparent vo/te- 


1 The ibility of the peaceful co-existence of the two worlds was specifically 
stressed the Soviet delegation at the World Economic Conference of May, 1927. 
See K. W. Davis, The Soviets at Geneva, Chap. VII. 
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face of the non-aggression pact with Germany in August, 
1939. 

: The Anglo-Soviet treaty stands in marked contrast to 
any instrument to which the Soviet Union had previously 
been a party. If either party in the post-war period becomes 
“involved in hostilities with Germany ” or with any of the 
“ States associated with her in acts of aggression in Europe,” 
the other party will at once “ give all the military and other 
support and assistance in his power.” (Article 4.) Further- 
more this article is to remain in force until such time as both 
parties agree that it has been superseded by the adoption in 
unison with other states of more general proposals “for 
common action to preserve peace and resist aggression.” 
Should such proposals not be adopted, the treaty will remain 
in effect for twenty years at least, after which it becomes 
subject to notice by either side. (Articles 3, 4 and 8.) 

The two innovations of first-rate importance can be 
defined as follows : first, the alliance is for the period given, 
an absolutely unconditional and direct commitment, unrelated 
(save in the provision for its termination) to any international 
machinery ; second, the parties explicitly recognize that the 
alliance is designed to meet a specified danger, namely “a 
repetition of aggression and violation of the peace” by 
Germany or her associates. Further to emphasise this point 
we may quote Article 3 (2): 

“Pending the adoption of such es ee" [the 
proposals for common action already referred to], they 
will after the termination of hostilities take all the 
measures in their power to render impossible a repetition 
of aggression va violation of the peace by Germany 
or any of the States associated with her in her acts of 
aggression in Europe.” 

A good deal of rather confused debate has taken place 
as to the precise meaning attached to this article by the 
Soviet Government. It is sometimes overlooked that the 
Soviet Government is committed, as a minimum, to the 
unilateral disarmament of “ nations which threaten or may 
threaten aggression” by clause 8 of the Atlantic Charter, a 
document referred to in the preamble to the treaty, and one 
to which the Soviet Government had already given its 
adhesion by the Declaration of Washington of January rst, 
1942. Far too much has probably been made of the frequent 
use by the Russians of the phrase “ Hitlerite Germany.” 
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Whatever their real opinions, it is clearly out of question 
for the official spokesmen of the Soviet Union not to pay 
lip-service to the Marxist-Leninist creed involved in the 
admission that there exists the theoretical possibility of 
“another ” (proletarian) Germany. Furthermore, any study 
of Russian —— since the outbreak of the war reveals 
a truly enviable suppleness and catholicity. The Russians 
are ready to make use of any internal strains which have 
developed or which may develop inside the enemy’s ranks, 
whether or not they can be analysed on strictly “ class ” 
lines. 

If it were true that Russia looked to the creation of a 
Communist or near-Communist Germany as the best guarantee 
of her future security, the outlook would be black indeed. 
A Soviet Union which included a Germanic component 
would inevitably become a new vehicle for German exploita- 
tion of the Slavs (to say nothing of the non-Slav peoples of 
the Soviet Union). The ultimate object of this German 
exploitation would be the preparation of yet another assault 
on the Western world. Since, however, it is well known 
that, in the 1920’s, leaders of the German Army were toying 
with the idea of giving Germany a communist facade as the 
possible price of a Soviet alliance, it may be presumed that 
the Russian leaders appreciate the dangers of such a course. 

Additional grounds for doubt as to Russia’s intentions 
with regard to Germany were provided by certain phrases 
of Stalin’s speech of November 6th, 1942, in which he 
declared that it was as impossible to destroy Germany as to 
destroy Russia, and as impossible to destroy the German 
army as to destroy the Russian army. Russia’s actual war- 
aims were summed up in three phrases: “the destruction 
of the Hitlerite state and the men who inspire it”; “to 
destroy the Hitlerite army and wipe out its leaders” ; “to 
destroy the ‘ new order’ in Europe and to punish its builders.” 
What is meant then by the “ Hitlerite state and army ” ? 
To answer this we have available the interpretative article by 
Yudin, published in Pravda and broadcast over the Soviet 
wireless on November 22nd. There we find the Hitlerite 
state characterized as an instrument for the plunder and 
enslavement of all other nations for the benefit of German 
imperialism, “the most rapacious and gangster-like imperialism 
in the world.” There is no question here of making peace 
with the German army or any of its leaders. “ Hitler’s army 
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is the basis of the gangster-like, despotic Hitlerite state. It 
is on the army that Hitler relies in his home policy and in 
the realisation of his foreign policy. All that is worst in the 
Fascist party, in the Fascist officials, the police and the 
Gestapo is expressed in an even more barbarous form in the 
army.” 

Therefore the task ahead is visualised as a comprehensive 
one : 

“ The entire combination of establishments, organisa- 
tions and institutions created by Hitler—the government, 
the ministries, and the courts, including the whole 
enormous machinery of officialdom, the police, the 
prisons, the army, the Fascist party—all this constitutes 
the Hitlerite state which can and must be destroyed.” 

Yudin’s phraseology is clearly influenced by Lenin’s 
State and Revolution. But in the altered circumstances of 
1942, with a foreign enemy government in question, the 
implications need not be similar. What the Russians wish 
to destroy is not the coercive apparatus of a capitalist 
economy, still less the economy itself which is not mentioned, 
but rather the entire machine which has prepared and drilled 
the German people for war and launched its armies against 
the peaceful homes of the Soviet Union. The issue of 
reprisals is not shirked : 

“All the criminals of Hitler’s clique will be severely 
punished for their crimes. Hitler’s gangsters will be 
sternly faced with their responsibilities. Retaliation for 
his crimes awaits each one of them. . . . The executioners 
should know that they will not escape responsibility for 
their crimes and that they will not dodge the avenging 
hand of tortured peoples.” 

It is to be regretted therefore that the Soviet Union and 
its allies have so far been unable to co-ordinate their proposals 
for dealing with war-criminals. The Soviet press campaign 
(in October, 1942) for the immediate trial of Hess, while no 
doubt connected with other and deeper causes of inter-allied 
friction, would not have been possible had a common 
procedure been agreed upon. The personal eminence of the 
individuals composing the Soviet War Crimes Commission, 
set up on November 3rd, and the inclusion among them of 
a prominent ecclesiastic, show how important an aspect of 
its external relations the Soviet Government considers this 


to be. 
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“After the Hitlerite régime has been destroyed,” writes 
Yudin, “the German people will be saved from running 
completely wild and turning into beasts.” But no positive 
proposals for a future régime in Germany are made. This 
question is still reserved, we may assume, for discussion with 
Russia’s allies. But this does not mean that the question will 
be kept open for ever. 

Neither in the case of Germany, nor in any other issue of 
post-war policy will the Russians consent to accept ready- 
made solutions hall-marked “ London” or “ Washington.” 
The confidence necessary, if the alliance is to achieve its 
purpose, depends upon Russia sharing in the settlement of 
every important question, including questions of procedure. 
They have shown very clearly in relation to the unfortunate 
North African episode that they at any rate understand that 
vital questions of post-war policy may easily be settled in 
advance, under the head of pure “ strategy.” By Article 5 
of the treaty, Britain and Russia “having regard to the 
interests of the security of each of them, agree to work 
together in close and friendly collaboration after the 
re-establishment of peace for the organisation of peace and 
security in Europe.” The Russians would certainly take it 
as evidence of bad faith were this wording to be interpreted 
to mean that such collaboration must be postponed until 
after hostilities have ceased. By then, indeed, the promised 
security might be unattainable. Finally, it should be made 
clear that such issues as arise between the two countries will 
be treated on their merits and that no subject will be barred 
because of the real or presumed susceptibilities of the U.S.A. 

From many points of view, our association with Soviet 
Russia cannot be as intimate as that which binds us to the 
United States. As Mr. Gladstone long ago observed, “ you 
sympathise most with those nations, as a rule, with which 
you have the closest connexion in language, blood, and 
religion.” To these ties with the Americans we may add those 
of a common way of life and of similar democratic institutions 
and of gratitude for the help tendered in our darkest hour. 
But the political aspects of the European settlement are not 
and cannot be of the same interest to the U.S.A. as they are 
to Russia and ourselves. In European affairs the Russian 
alliance must be the foundation of our policy, a policy 
directed towards securing all the nations of the continent 
against renewed aggression, so that their national develop- 
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ment can proceed unhampered. On this issue above all, the 
views of Russia must have special weight, and, although 
there is some evidence that the Russians still think the 
contrary, it is from us, rather than from the Americans, that 
they can expect the firmer support. 

Before leaving the problem of security one must deal 
with the familiar argument that Germany and Russia are 
“natural” partners and are bound to come together. It 
would admittedly be a mistake to overlook the enormous 
role which Germany played in the “ westernisation” of 
Russia both before and after the Revolution. There are, 
however, at least three factors which should militate decisively 
against any “return to Rapallo.” For one thing, the 
differences in the technical levels of the two countries are 
rapidly diminishing with important psychological as well as 
material consequences. The Russians (in the narrow sense) 
regard themselves to-day more than ever as the bearers of 
western civilisation to the Asiatic peoples linked with them. 
They are teachers now rather than pupils. More important 
still is the often overlooked fact that the period when Germans 
played the greatest part in Russia was that prior to the 
Bismarckian unification of Germany and its conversion into 
a mighty engine of conquest. Since that time, it is Russia’s 
fear of an aggressive Germany which has been the dominating 
feature of the scene, and the periods of relatively. good 
relations have intervened either when Germany has Seca 
weak (as in the 1920’s) or when she has seemed so strong 
as to be unchallengeable (as in 1939-41). Finally, there is 
the deep and perhaps unbridgeable gulf between the two- 
peoples, which has been created by the deliberate cruelty 
and obscene savagery of the occupying forces. Recent 
visitors from abroad, in particular that gifted observer, Mr. 
Alexander Werth, confirm the impression which one gets 
from even a casual reading of the Soviet press. They all 
stress the hatred and the contempt which the Russians feel 
for their torturers. These butchers of helpless non-combatants, 
these desecrators of the shrines of the nation’s literary and 
artistic heritage of which the new Russia is so proud, these 
brutal clowns will never again be able to pose in Russia (or 
anywhere else in Eastern Europe) as missionaries of European 
culture. “It is not the Nazis,” remarks another able British 
correspondent, “who have planted this disastrous crop 
which will one day be reaped by men and women hungering 
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for revenge ; it is the Germans, the German army and the 
German corps of officers.” 

In view of all this, it can be asserted fairly safely that a 
Russo-German combination with all its evil portents is 
highly improbable except as the result of the actions of the 
western democracies themselves. If the Rapallo situation is 
re-created, if the Russians are treated as “ outsiders,” if, even 
wotse, we attempt to strengthen a defeated Germany in the 
name of European “ stability,” then the Soviet Union will 
be driven into the only policy available to it. If Britain 
starts bidding against Russia for the friendship of Germany, 
it will be discovered that Russia can outbid her every time. 
That surely is the supreme lesson of the nineteen-thirties. 

After this war, both Britain and the Soviet Union will be 
faced with mighty tasks of reconstruction in what are in 
effect two great world empires. On the economic side, 
Article 6 of the Treaty pledges them to render to each other 
all possible assistance ; it is to be hoped that the practical 
elements of this are being explored. In spite of much loose 
talk about “each having much to learn from the other,” it 
is likely that politically and socially their paths will continue 
to follow the different directions dictated by their respective 
ideologies.2 This need be no barrier to their collaboration 
in peace any more than in war—a fact emphasised by both 
Stalin and Mr. Eden in recent speeches.? While a restored 
France will still have a vital role as a bridge between Britain 
and Europe, the Anglo-Soviet alliance must be, at any rate 
for a time, the main element of stability on the continent. 
“That the peace of Europe should rest on Britain as its 
western pivot and on Russia as its eastern pivot would... 
be little more than the recognition of an historical fact 
which comes spontaneously to light in times of extreme 
historical emergency.” With this judgment most realistic 
students of international affairs would agree. 

1 Philip Jordan, Russia’s Glory, p. 137. 

* This is not to deny in the least that the study by each of the other’s aims and 
methods may be intellectually fruitful, provided always that such study is scientifically 
and conscientiously pursued. See for instance Professor W. K. Hancock’s discussion 
of their contrasting formulz for dealing with “‘ backward peoples ’”’ and multi-national 
problems, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, 1, pp. 497-507. But most writers 


on topics into which the Sovict Union enters fall far below Professor Hancock’s 
standard. The Russians, of course, have a still greater leeway to make up. 


3 Stalin’s speech of November 6th, 1942, was referred to and quoted by Mr. Eden 
in the House of Commons on 2nd December. 


* Harold Butler, The Lost Peace, p. 208. The same point was made by Mr. Eden 
in the speech just cited. 
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But what chance is there of applying realistic standards 
in a sober way to a problem like that of Anglo-Soviet 
relations ? The heroism of Russia’s armies, the proved skill 
and tenacity of her leaders and people have aroused enormous 
admiration for their country throughout Britain. Anyone, 
for instance, who is in touch with the “current affairs ” 
side of education in the Forces knows that there is a bigger 
demand for lectures on Soviet Russia than on any other 
topic. Popular enthusiasm of this kind cannot, however, as 
experience shows, be relied upon to give to a foreign policy 
that persistent and informed support which is needed for its 
complete success. Anglo-Russia relations still have to 
liquidate a heavy and unfortunate legacy from the past. 

The conclusion of the first Anglo-Russian entente in 
1907 was hampered by the effect of nearly a century of 
rivalry in the Eastern Mediterranean and in Asia. Further- 
more, “a large left wing of this government’s own supporters 
hated the Anglo-Russian entente upon what- from a diplo- 
matist’s standpoint were not grounds of foreign policy at all. 
So did the whole of the Labour Party.”!- An even more 
complicated potion and ideological set-up confronted Mr. 
Eden when he tried to form a new entente in 1935. The 
most novel factor was the existence of a section of opinion 
which was actively pro-Russian, again on grounds which 
had nothing to do with foreign policy. It is often assumed 
that the Soviet relationship with Communist parties abroad 
can be discounted because after 1928 the Comintern became 
“in fact a mere propaganda arm of Russian state policy,” 
without immediate revolutionary potentialities.? It is difficult 
to see how any state can in fact include without serious 
friction a group of citizens whose main allegiance lies else- 
where. “It is just as unreasonable to expect the formal 
surrender of the international pretensions of communism,” 
writes one distinguished British authority on Russia, “as to 
ask his Holiness the Pope to give up the cecumenical claims 
of the Vatican.”* This may well be true, but it is also to 
the point that Elizabethan England found it very difficult 
to tolerate Roman Catholics at a time when the Papacy was 

1R. C. K. Ensor, England, 1870-1914, p. 404. 
* See “ Britain, the U.S.S.R. and the Future,” by the P.E.P. International Group, 
Agenda, April, 1942. Although this article over-simplifies some of the problems 


involved, it is a very important contribution to the subject and deserves careful 
attention. 


*Sir John Maynard, The Russian Peasant and Other Studies, pp. 407-8. 
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regarded as a on oe weapon of the Habsburgs.! There 
is indeed nothing so disturbing to the political life of a 
country as the existence of a “‘ favourite” nation. On the 
most unfortunate of its consequences we may quote George 
Washington : 
“It gives to ambitious, corrupted or deluded citizens 
(who devote themselves to the favourite nation) facility 
to betray or sacrifice the interests of their own country, 
without odium, sometimes even with popularity ; gilding 
with the appearances of a virtuous sense of obligation, a 
commendable deference for public opinion or a laudable 
zeal for public good, the base or foolish compliances of 
ambition, corruption or infatuation.” 

The Soviet Government could do nothing more conducive 
to a real improvement in Anglo-Soviet relations than to 
disown the professional Russophils and to rely for the 
strengthening of the alliance on the political good sense of 
the mass of the British people. 

As well as professional Russophils there are, of course, 
professional sung rea and these latter are far more 
dangerous. They belong to more powerful social groups 
and they possess subtler and more influential methods of 
influencing opinion. The Society for Cultural Relations 
and similar bodies can hardly hope to compete with the 
Imperial Policy Group for instance, with its “ inside 
information,” subtly designed to flatter the vanity and appeal 
to the prejudices of the politically backward elements among 
the upper and upper-middle classes. Recent developments 
inside Russia rather suggest that the “ religious persecution ” 
theme in anti-Soviet propaganda may soon be deprived of 
some of its force. 

As far as much of official Britain was concerned, the 
Russian revolution merely: served to add ideological fuel to 
the not yet dormant flames of imperial rivalry. In Lord 
Curzon the two themes received a simultaneous incarnation 
and his dead hand was still heavy in 1935. “ Intervention” 
then was a much fresher memory in Russia than the Crimean 
War or the Congress of Berlin had been in 1907. Moreover, 
there is some reason to believe that on the British side not 
all governmental and foreign office circles were as ready for 


1 Although it is not really relevant perhaps, one might point out that communism 
itself seems to have gained very little from the ““Avignon captivity ” of the Comintern. 
For an excellent study of the actual political results of the Comintern’s policy in the 
inter-war period, see Professor D. W. Brogan’s Js Innocence Enough ? 
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the new entente as Mr. Eden himself. The diplomatic corps 
did not distinguish itself in its pursuit of the policy of 
friendship with the Soviet Union. Our ludicrous under- 
estimates of Russia’s powers of resistance in 1941 would 
have been impossible had our earlier representatives in 
Moscow regarded the collecting of reliable information about 
the country as a vital part of their official duties. The 
United States, less intimately concerned and on very cool 
terms officially, was clearly better served by the naive but 
tireless inquisitiveness of Ambassador Davies. What is 
necessary is that we should show a continuous, unforced but 
genuine interest in Russia as a country, failing which any 
sudden display of interest in a particular Soviet activity is 
bound to excite the worst suspicions. 

It is not possible to discuss here the other reasons which 
prevented a real Anglo-Soviet understanding being reached 
between 1935 and 1941. We may be thankful at least that we 
had as Prime Minister in 1941-2 a man who was on record 
as having urged agreement between the two countries in 
1938-9 and as having done his best to prevent a total breach 
in 1939-40. The realisation of this in Moscow must have 
gone some way to disarm Soviet suspicions of the genuineness 
of our proffered aid. 

Our past actions (and omissions) with regard to the 
Soviet Union have left a legacy of suspicion which will be 
hard to eradicate in any case and which new clashes can all 
too easily reinforce. A full and equal partnership in the 
burdens and direction of the war is the essential foundation 
for a new era of mutual confidence. In view of this past 
history, the political initiative must come from this side. 
As in the war, so in the planning of the peace to come, the 
Russians can and must be treated as equal partners, nor 
would the Russians be wise if they were to neglect this 
primary object in order to achieve some accretion of strength 
for their partisans in a particular area. On all specific 
problems of joint concern agreement can be reached—in the 
Middle and Far East as well as in Europe. An attempt to 
settle the main questions giving rise to friction was made by 
Salisbury in 1898. It failed.2 After the conclusion of the 

*For a Soviet view of Mr. Churchill’s services, there is the review by Alexander 
Troynaovsky, former ambassador in Tokyo and Washington, of the latest volume of 


the Prime Minister’s published speeches under the title “ Blood, Toil, Tears and 
Sweat” in the August issue of the monthly journal O&¢yabr. 


2H. W. V. Temperley and L. Penson, Foundations of British Foreign Policy, pp. 499-501, 
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Entente not one of these questions proved insoluble. The 
precedent is a useful one. Given the determination to 
co-operate, the diplomatists will always find a way ; let them 
lay with formule (as in summer, 1939) and the result will 
Be a breakdown. The basis of British policy to-day is the 
same as it was in 1907 when Eyre Crowe wrote his memo- 
randum : first, sea-power; and second, as a corollary, “a 
direct and positive interest in the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence of nations.”? Russia is a land-power whose centre 
of gravity is moving inwards away from her periphery. 
Granted an assured security she has neither the need nor the 
wish to deprive nations of their independence. Both countries 
are explicitly committed not to impose particular forms of 
vernment on other lands.? This commitment must be 
observed by both in the spirit and in the letter. Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union have the best of all foundations 
for an alliance, common interests. They have an unambiguous 
treaty to bind them. It is time that their collaboration 
became an everyday fact of current politics. 


' British Documents on the Origins of the War, Ill, p. 403. 
s for example, the Soviet statement on the future of Albania, December 18th. 
1942. 
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Lerrers ON InpIA. By Murx Ray ANAND. (159 pp. Rowtledge. 65.) 
Wat Dozs GANDHI Want? By T. A. Raman. (117 pp. Oxford Press 
and Milford. 45. 6d.) 
R. MULK RAJ ANAND, the novelist of the Indian underdog, has 
given us, in Letters on India, addressed to a typical British worker, 
LL a statement of the case of the Indian National Congress in the 

existing political deadlock. As I understand him, he asks the 
Britis: Democracy to see to it that British power shall be at once withdrawn 
from India—from the India of the Princes as well as from what is known 
as British India, without any attempt to determine to what particular persons 
or groups that power shall be transferred, and without any recognition of 
the separate rights of particular communities. The old framework is to 
disappear before any new framework is created. As the old goes, the 
Indian people, represented by the Indian National Congress, is to “‘ establish 
a democratic régime, reorganise the land system on the basis of the 
demands of the peasantry, and ameliorate the terrible lot of the working 
class.”’ 
A modest programme, he says, and a clear and simple enough idea for 
everybody to understand (p. 148). 

It certainly has the merit of simplicity. 

Beside its desirability on general grounds, he looks upon it as a means 
to the cure of India’s poverty, which is to be attained by industrial planning 
such as is attainable only under socialism (pp. 75, 76). It is apparent, 
therefore, that he is convinced that a free India would establish a régime 
of socialism, thus avoiding “all the horrors of the characteristically British 
brand of haphazard, slow, individualistic, competitive capitalism, already 
evident in Indian industry.” 

Here seems to lie the weak point in Mr. Mulk Raj Anand’s argument. 
He is a student of Marx and he is certainly aware of the obstacles which a 
peasant economy presents to the acceptance of a socialistic system. Factory 
industry is still very backward in India, and, if it be true that an organised 
industrial working class must lead, the material for the realisation of his 
expectations does not appear to exist at present. The Congress itself is 
understood to be deeply divided on questions involving the future of 
private property, and to be dependent for its funds largely upon the section 
which looks askance upon suggestions of expropriation. On the negative, 
or destructive, side, the author’s theme is admirably clear and simple: but 
his constructive expectations admit of question. 

My own forecast of the future of India under Indian rule is that it will 
be governed by a more strongly authoritative government than at present ; 
and that—the nationalistic impulse once satisfied and appeased—conservative 
influences will be powerful. 

Mr. Mulk Raj Anand is interesting when he points out that the intro- 
duction of modern transportation gave India an economic unity and laid 
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the basis of a new social unity. It broke down the caste system and the 
narrow parochialism of old days, and created a class system, with a strong 
commercial middle class and the beginnings of an industrial working class. 

He is less than just when he says that the British Government from the 
beginning neglected public works, letting even the roads, reservoirs and 
canals constructed by previous rulers fall into decay. The irrigation system, 
in particular, is a very great achievement and its extension outside of the 
river valleys into the higher lands between them is exclusively the work 
of British engineers. 

Mr. Mulk Raj Anand is an artist and a patriot: and he makes full use 
of the ammunition in the nationalist armoury against Great Britain. Part 
of the indictment, of course, is justified ; and part not. The smoke of the 
struggle must have time to settle or disperse before nationalist contto- 
versialists will see Indian history clearly. 

The interest of Mr. T. A. Raman’s selections from Mahatma Gandhi's 
speeches and writings during the war is in the facts which it reveals or 
confirms. Non-violence, it seems (see page 53), is compatible with 
preventing the Japanese from taking possession of India: but this is to 
be achieved by a particular technique—that of non-co-operation. Whatever 
may have been from time to time the varying interpretation of the utterances 
here cited, it is now made perfectly plain that the Mahatma is the convinced 
exponent of non-violence as here explained, and that the Indian National 
Congress will therefore take no “ violent” part in the war, so long as it 
continues under his guidance. As to the attitude of Congress itself, apart 
from the acceptance of this guidance, we have the Mahatma’s own clear 
statement of the facts (p. 29), “‘ Unfortunately we have many groups outside 
Congress who believes neither in non-violence nor in civil disobedience. 
In Congress itself there are all shades of opinion about the efficacy of 
non-violence. Congressmen who believe in the application of non-violence 
for the defence of India can be counted on one’s finger-tips.” In other 
words, if Gandhi should for any reason again withdraw from the leadership, 
the attitude of the Congress towards the active prosecution of the war 
would depend entirely on the satisfaction of its political demands: and 
no “ non-violent ” conviction stands in the way. 

Gandhi tells us that “unlike Russia, Indian masses have no national instinct. 
India is not fighting. Her conquerors are. Supposing that her conquerors 
are worsted and the Japanese come, the inarticulate masses will not even notice 
a change for the time being, or even for a long time. The intelligentsia are 
divided on the issue of the war. Indian soldiers are not a national army, 
but professionals who wil/ as soon fight under the Japanese as any other, if they 
are paid for fighting. In these circumstances, the policy of the scorched 
earth would be indefensible.” These are truths which few of us have 
assimilated. In effect, they repeat an Indian proverb of respectable antiquity 
— the peasant belongs to no man.” 

Other conclusions of interest emerge from these extracts. The principle 
of non-violence (ahimsa, wrongly spelt on page 14) covers all human 
relations (p..31). Mr. Gandhi looks for “‘ an ideal anarchy ” of the Tolstoyan 
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type. “ That State is best governed, which is governed the least ” (p. 31). 
This is the complete reversal of the socialist outlook, which demands 
organisation. The principle of the spinning wheel is extended to the use 
of mechanical methods of transport. “Nor do I contemplate without 
uneasiness the prospect of Indian soldiers, trained after the modern manner, 
taking the motor spirit to their homes. Speed is not the end of life. Man 
sees more and lives more truly by walking to his duty ” (p. 17). 

We have not the full text of the article in Harijan which asserted that 
Mahommedans and Hindus were preparing silently and secretly to fight 
the issue out (p. 54), so we do not know whether “ fight ” is used in the 
rhetorical or the literal sense. But it is made clear (p. 82) that the Indian 
Government which is to be formed, on the withdrawal of British authority, 
for which the Congress has asked, is not to be a Congress Government : 
“nor will it be Hindu, Mahasabha nor Muslim League Government. It 
will be all-India Government. It will be a Government not backed by 
any military power, unless the so-called military classes seize the opportunity and 
overawe the populace and declare themselves the Government.” 

So the possibility of armed struggle is envisaged in the event of British 
withdrawal. But perhaps it is fair to say that the Mahatma does not always 
make the same forecast of actual events : though he is completely consistent 
in his preaching of non-violence. JouHn MaAyYNarp. 


THe Jewish SrruGGie. By JEREMIAH Ben-Jacos. (232 pp. Allen & 
Unwin. 75. 6d.) 
Let My Peopte Go. By Vicror Goitiancz. (Gollancz. 34.) 
HE writer of this book is an ardent Jewish nationalist of Palestine, 
and he writes with engaging conviction. He has a simple faith in 
the destiny of his people to rebuild their state in the Land of Israel, 
and also in the partnership between the Jews and the English- 
speaking peoples who are united by a community of faith and interest. 
He has a simple faith also that the Jews have a great contribution to make 
to our civilisation. ‘‘ To-day they sense the coming of a tremendous 
climax ; humanity may soon enter the golden age of history, and the Jews 
may soon find a home at the end of a tragic journey and a place of refuge 
from the divine unrest.” Many others have written of the Zionist hope ; 
what is particular in this study of Jewish history is a revival of the messianic 
vision and a vigour derived from contact with the soil. For the author 
there are no doubts and no inhibitions. The framework of the book is a 
short sketch of Jewish history through the ages, leading up to the crisis 
of to-day ; an account of the Jewish contact with the world conquerors 
and the leaders of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, which is entitled “On the 
Stage of World History ” ; and, finally, the conclusion, “‘ Building a State,” 
which describes the development of the Jewish National Home since the 
last war, and ends with a passionate plea for the transfer of a large part of 
the surviving Jewish population from Central Europe to Palestine and a 
transfer of the Arabs of Palestine to Iraq. 
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Mr. Ben-Jacob recognises that his solution is bold, and before the war 
would have been regarded as a utopian fantasy. But he believes that in 
revolutionary times revolutionary measures are necessary, and that the world 
is willing to examine the roots of problems and to consider radical solutions. 
For him Judaism is “ religion, nationalism, internationalism, law and moral 
combined in one comprehensive system.” It can flourish only in the 
National Home, and the Jews can only make their contribution to the 
international order if they are again living a national life. 

While he is critical of many of the actions of the British Administration 
in Palestine, he recognises the kinship between the Jews and the English- 
speaking world which has given a refuge to one-third of the Jewish people. 
The leaders of the British Commonwealth and the United States, Churchill, 
Smuts and Roosevelt, are. outstanding friends of the Jews. They will 
surely realise the justice of the Jewish demand to be masters in their own 
home, and to bring to that home those who survive the orgy of destruction 
in Europe. He does, indeed, recognise also the part which the Soviet 
Union has played between the wars in giving equal opportunity and self- 
respect to its three million Jews ; and he believes that the antipathy which 
has hitherto existed between the Communist state and Zionism will be 
modified by the experience of the war and the mutual influences of the United 
Nations. While the Bolsheviks have laid the foundation of a super-national 
state, with partial recognition of national rights, the Jews have laid the 
foundation of a national society with a partial recognition of a socialist 
economy ; and so there should be sympathy between the New Judaea and 
Soviet Russia. The effort of the Jews to discard their national heritage 
and to assimilate and be merged completely in the life of their environment, 
save for slender religious differences, was an illusion. The Jew, he remarks, 
is not good at divining the storm, and his foresight is limited. “ He sees 
the clouds, but his ingrained optimism lulls him into a false sense of security.” 
The bulk of the Jews in the anti-Semitic zones of Europe are “on the 
verge of divorce on the grounds of incompatibility.” 

For the policy of transfers of population as a basis of peace and stability 
he invokes the testimony of Dr. Benes, and the achievement of the exchange 
of peoples between Greece and Turkey in 1922. Large areas in the Arab 
Middle East are wasted and neglected because of the lack of inhabitants. 
That is particularly true of Iraq which, in the days of the Roman Empire, 
was amongst the most fertile regions of the world, and, in spite of develop- 
ment in the period between the two wars, has to-day only ten persons to 
the square mile. The British Government has pointed out that to foster 
agricultural development the country needs an increase of population and 
schemes of irrigation. The corollary is to transplant the Arabs of Palestine. 

It will be seen that Mr. Ben- Jacob has a disarming simplicity of approach. 
But he makes some shrewd observations about the Jewish people. While 
they have been distinguished in their long-term planning for the individual, 
they have been unaware of the need for long-range planning for the people. 
And while many were busy building up capitalist enterprises, other Jews 
realised that capitalism was so full of contradictions and so unjust that its 
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destruction was necessary and inevitable. The early socialist Jews grasped 
the truth that world peace and social justice are the cardinal issues of modern 
times, but failed to realise that internationalism and socialism must operate 
within the national framework. 

Though it is obvious that English is an acquired language, Mr. Ben- 
Jacob not seldom coins, perhaps for that very reason, happy and original 
expressions. At the same time he produces not a few infelicitous expressions: 
“costly Arab riots,” “ moralism,” “the house of cards being up against 
time” ; and he has a way of employing the double epithet so as to produce 
an effect of bathos. ‘“‘ Zionism is a venture which is noble and worth-while,” 
and “ the Labour movement in Palestine has made a decisive and considerable 
contribution to the development of the country.” He would have done 
well to let an English friend revise his proofs. But these occasional curiosities 
of expression scarcely impair the force of his appeal and the directness and 
clearness of his study of the Jewish problem. The book is fortunate, too, 
in its moment of appearance. Now, if ever, the consciousness of the world 
is stirred about the treatment of the Jews, and must look for some solution. 

It is interesting to compare with the passionate plea of a Palestinian 
for the Jewish state in Palestine the passionate plea of an English 
Socialist Jew for action now by the United Nations to rescue his people 
from massacre by Hitler. Victor Gollancz has marshalled the practical 
proposals for mitigating Hitler’s threatened extermination of his first 
victims ; and while he writes in the name of common humanity and not 
as a Jewish nationalist, he recognises the special place of Palestine as an 
asylum. “The doors of Palestine must be opened, and the policy of 
treating Jewish refugees to Palestine as illegal immigrants who may not be 
admitted must be reversed.” The most moving part of his pamphlet is his 
personal vindication. ‘“‘ Before I am either an Englishman or a Jew, I am 
a man with the rights and dignity of a man.” What is common te the two 
pleas is the burning demand for justice ; one writer sees it in the restoration 
of the Jewish nation, the other in the constant assertion of humanity without 
distinction of creed and race. 
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SCIENCE AND Eruics. By C. H. WappinGron and others. (144 pp. 
Allen & Unwin. 75. 6d.) 
HIS book is of unusual interest. To the ordinary politician 
its bearing upon politics would seem remote, but it should be 
read by all who are both philosophically and politically minded 
and who sometimes question the meaning and validity of 
ethical judgments about politics and society. Books of multiple author- 
ship are not often successful, but this one is an exception, perhaps 
because its form is exceptional. It is really a discussion, and the 
discussion gives it a unity. It originated in an essay on science and 
politics by Dr. Waddington, which forms the first chapter. The essay 
was originally published in Nature. The editors invited the comments 
of various authorities ; these are printed in the second chapter with a 
reply by Dr. Waddington. The commentators include the Bishop of 
Birmingham, the Dean of St. Paul’s and six professors. The discussion 
and debate continues with other authorities and fills four more chapters. 
They include a long and very interesting discussion of psychological 
considerations from the psychoanalytical point of view by Dr. Karin 
Stephen, Mrs. Melanie Klein and Miss Miriam Rothschild, an exchange 
of letters on philosophical implications between Dr. Waddington and 
Professor Dingle, and an exposition of the Marxist view by Professor 
Bernal. In the last chapter are some last words by the Bishop, the 
Dean, and Professor Chauncey D. Leake, and a summing-up by Dr. 
Waddington. 

Dr. Waddington’s original essay was an attempt to find a scientific 
basis for ethical propositions, for judgments about the qualities 
“ goodness ” and “ badness.” His method is to investigate the processes 
which lead to the formation of the concept “ good.” He is of opinion 
that psychoanalysis has thrown valuable light upon the origin of the 
concept in the unconscious motives and impulsions of the child. He 
argues that the ethical system thus formed is in fact an adaptation of 
the child to his environment, and that therefore an ethical system is a 
mechanism which makes it possible for man to live in society and 
provides the motive for attempts at further evolutionary advance. The 
direction of evolution is therefore the criterion of the validity of the 
ethical system, and the characteristics of the system can be deduced 
from the nature of the evolutionary changes produced by it. Thus 
we obtain a scientific basis for ethics. 

The debate which follows is extremely interesting, although it 
meanders in so many directions that the reader may feel rather more 
confused at the end than at the beginning. Dr. Waddington has, 
perhaps deliberately, excluded the school which derives from G. E. 
Moore. In some ways this is a pity, for it leaves those who might be 
his most formidable critics unrepresented in the discussion. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF Lasour. An Essay on Problems of Social Economy. 
By FRANTISEK KLANG, VLADIMIR OuTRATA, ALEXANDER KuNOSI. 
(99pp. Allene Unwin. 35. 6d.) 

O an appreciable extent contemporary social thought can be 
understood as a reaction to the twin phenomena of mass 
unemployment and middle class insecurity. We are haunted 
by the spectre of a laisser faire economy which has proved a 
failure, and at the same time obsessed by the nightmare of a conspiracy 
between the monopolistic entrepreneur and the representative of 
organised labour. Neither the “ free ” contract of employment nor the 
interplay of collective forces—employers and trade unions—has proved 
to be a sufficient guarantee against social insecurity, and we easily turn 
to the civil service as the only “tomvoir neutre”’ which can give to each 
according to his needs and take from each according to his ability. 

The authors of the little book under review modestly introduce 
themselves as “three Czechoslovak students of public affairs” and their 
book as an “essay on administration.” What they have produced is 
far more: it is a kind of Civil Service utopia or the picture of the perfect 
social security world state. 

In the social system envisaged by the authors a world super-state, 
built upon a foundation of national and local self-governing bodies, 
organizes and directs production, consumption, and the “ standard of 
life”’ which includes such things as education, leisure and “ family 
matters.” The ultimate aim is social security, which means not only 
the protection of dependent labour and the grant of social services, but 
also the guarantee of “ rentable ” prices to the owner-worker in exchange 
for a drastic control of his production. The tripartite relationship 
between the state, the employer, and the employee is regarded as 
deceptive and injurious. It is replaced by a system of universal com- 
pulsory labour for the state. 

All administrative agencies have “all round competency ” because 
the present principle of legal departmental jurisdiction is considered to 
be a drag on administrative efficiency and as leading to gaps and 
“ negative conflicts.” The suppression of exploitation on the one side 
and shirking on the other (whether on the part of private citizens or of 
civil servants) becomes “ the measure of interpreting all laws, statutes, 
acts, and institutions.”” The “ post-application control” of the legality 
of administrative acts through administrative appeals and procedure in 
the Courts disappears. The guarantees of justice are found not in abstract 
categories of legality but in the pooled wisdom of laymen and experts 
who participate in the processes of administration. All legislative, 
judicial and executive organs of the state are to be composed of lay 
delegates and scientific experts, apart from the civil servants in the 
executive branches. The ultimate democratic foundation of the system 
is provided by a universal actio popularis, i.e. by the power given to each 
citizen to prosecute anyone, whether state servant or not, for a breach 
of duty, and particularly for exploitation and shirking. 
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The vision of an ideal system of administration, of a society in 
which the political element has been successfully amputated from the 
body politic, offers an almost irresistible temptation to the human mind. 
It is based on the assumption that social conflicts can be understood 
as shortcomings in the technique of social organisation. Let the expert 
govern the state, let him organize production, distribution, consumption, 
education, etc., and all frictions will automatically disappear in due 
course. It is true, you will, as the authors frankly do, have to postulate 
the homogeneity of the citizens, you will have to restrict the sphere 
of individual liberty to the utmost limit, you will have to replace work 
under the “free” contract of employment by compulsory labour for 
the state—but what does that matter, as long as you obtain that most 
precious gift, that Holy Grail of our time—social security ? 

The authors of this book are not social or political reactionaries. 
On the contrary, the elimination of unjustified privilege is one of the 
cornerstones of their political thinking. The hollowness of an ideal 
of “ freedom ” which deliberately neglects the facts of social inequality 
has impressed their minds as it has impressed most of us—but the 
worthlessness of a freedom to choose one’s own place in society, which 
must remain a dead letter for the large majority of the people, induces 
them to sacrifice the very principle of liberty upon the altar of “ freedom 
from want.” They are not unmindful of the dangers inherent in a 
government by the civil service, they see with admirable clarity that 
democratic institutions can only survive in a system which allows to 
the citizen active participation in the administration of the small circle 
which is within the range of his vision, but one looks in vain for any 
institutional guarantees for the rights of dissentient minorities. The 
“ popular action” is indeed a poor substitute for parliamentary institu- 
tions. Nor is there any clear indication as to who is to select the civil 
servants who will be endowed with these tremendous powers, and what 
principles of selection will be applied. There is a curious lack of insight 
into the specific problems of the civil service in this civil service utopia. 

This is an age in which words are rapidly losing in value. The very 
conception of democracy is in danger of becoming small coinage—used 
by everybody and thought of but little. Are not the processes of 
democratic institutions becoming more and more remote from the 
public consciousness ? And is not, on the other hand, the craving for 
social security through state institutions alone apt to have an adverse 
effect on spontaneous political action? The common citizen’s deep 
distrust in his own power to change anything, the fatalistic belief in 
the omnipotent expert was, on the Continent, part of the political 
atmosphere which favoured the growth of Fascism. Those of us who 
share the authors’ belief in social security and their abhorrence of a 
hypocritical conception of freedom which does not include the ideal 
of equality must resist all attempts to introduce a new serfdom which 
would destroy the positive achievements of three centuries of democratic 
growth. The suggestions advanced by the authors are extreme, but 
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their tendency is symptomatic and must be watched. We do want to 
strain every nerve to obtain social security, but we are neither compelled 
nor are we willing to purchase it at the price of freedom. 

O. KAHN-FREUND. 


Tue RusstAN PEASANT AND OTHER Srupies. By Sir JoHN MAYNARD. 
(512 pp. Gollanez. 155.) 
Sovier PLANNING AND Lasour IN PEACE AND War. Four Studies. 
By Maurice Doss. (126 pp. Rowtledge. 45.) 

IR JOHN MAYNARD has written one of the best books yet 
S published on Soviet Russia. In fact its merits are so many and 

so great that this is probably an understatement. In the first place 

it is based upon a profound knowledge of Russian history, 
literature, and institutions, both before and after the revolution. Sir 
John Maynard is not afraid of generalisations, but only of generalisations 
which are not founded upon facts quoted and analysed. He gives the 
facts—mountains of them—with the greatest scrupulousness, and he 
always gives his authority so that the reader himself can judge of their 
reliability. This in itself is a high distinction, as any one will know who 
has read many books upon modern Russia and the Soviet system. The 
book is not a mere catalogue of facts. The author’s object is to interpret 
Russia and its revolution to English readers ; he has a meditative mind, 
a historical imagination, judgment disciplined by culture, and the ability 
to write English. His book is therefore not merely useful: it is 
fascinating to read. Finally he has the rare merit of impartiality. Neither 
the communist nor the partisan or party man on the opposite side of 
the ideological barricade will like his book, but that only shows his 
success in pursuing the truth objectively. The communist certainly has 
no real grounds for complaint. Sir John’s account of the achievements 
of the Soviet Government during the last twenty-five years is extremely 
sympathetic and intelligent, and he goes out of his way not to offend 
the hypersensitiveness of the faithful by criticism. 

The title of the book hardly indicates its scope. It is true that the 
Russian peasant plays a dominant part in it, but that is only because the 
peasant plays a dominant part in Russian economy. Actually we have 
here a fairly complete picture of the whole soviet system and its effects 
upon Russian society, not only upon the peasant, the land, and agriculture, 
but upon industry and the town worker, upon the trade union, the 
budget, finance, and planning, upon education, culture, and religion, 
and upon the various nationalities who are federated in the U.S.S.R. 
Sir John always considers the facts in the setting of Russian history, and 
in this way he is often able to make intelligible events and kaleidscopic 
changes in policy which otherwise would seem inexplicable. And the 
general result of this outlook upon contemporary history can best be 
indicated by quoting some of his own words on the last page of his 
volume, in which he says that he continues 
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“ to cherish a private conviction of my own that the Russian is not 
a philosopher at all, but rather one who uses all the philosophies 
to justify a moral passion for the regeneration of mankind and the 
fulfilment of the messianic mission of Moscow .. . This is why 
there is no real danger of this people becoming obsessed with 
dogma, despite the rigidity of their quasi-philosophers. When they 
find that a rule does not fit life, they give the preference to life . . . Their 
gift for breaking rules will save them from being pedantic. For 
the same reason Planning will not hurt them: for they will change 
the Plan whenever it has gone amiss. This is what has been called 
‘the broad Slavonic nature.’ But it is not race that has made it. 
The illimitable spaces of Europasia . . . have created the tolerance 
and the all-humanitarianism in a melting-pot of peoples. There 
was room for all.” 
Mr. Dobb has also produced an interesting and useful little book covering 
a particular section of Soviet activity. The first two studies give a clear 
account of the way in which the Soviet economy is planned and the 
part which finance, the budget, money, taxes, and loans play in the 
system. The third chapter deals with work and wages, and the last with 
the effect of the war upon the economic system. The book is full of 
facts. Mr. Dobb is less impartial than Sir John Maynard, or perhaps 
it would be fairer to say that he is much more uncritical. We doubt 
whether British communists really serve their cause by adopting an almost 
entirely uncritical attitude towards the Soviet system and achievements. 
Those achievements are so remarkable that the system can stand upon 
its merits and successes, its defects and its failures, and the English reader 
is likely to be more convinced and impressed by Sir John’s method, which 
is to give unfavourable as well as favourable facts, e.g. with regard to 
labour productivity. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


DowNInG STREET AND THE COLONIES. (100 pp. Allen C Unwin and the 
Fabian Society. 25.) 
PouiTICAL REPRESENTATION OF AFRICANS IN THE UNION. (38 pp. 7/e 
South African Institute of Race Relations. 15.) 
HE world these days is highly critical of the British Empire. 
Since in quieter times socialists were as critical of it as any foreigner, 
it was natural for the Government to put its Labour members up 
to defend it. The controversy has so far been unprofitably vague, 
except for some Americans like Wendell Willkie, to whom Phillipine 
experience has taught realism. Socialist apologists take the line of admitting 
that various things badly needed putting right, without saying what they 
were, and of asserting that measures, also unspecified, have been taken that 
have put them right. Jack, in short, is in office. What every patriot must 
hope is that the whole problem of Dependencies, to give those countries 
their right name, whether French, Dutch, Portuguese or British, is to be 
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thrashed out at the peace conference, just as slavery was after the last series 
of world wars. 

These two pamphlets deal exclusively with one phase of that problem. 
One of them describes, with strictly factual impartiality, what South Africa 
has done since the Union to combine two inexorable demands. The 
European minority, on the one hand, is practically solid in its determination 
to prevent the growth of a unitary society. Black and White must be kept 
apart, socially above all and therefore politically and industrially also. And 
the two million whites must be masters. The other seven millions, on the 
other hand, of African and mixed descent, must be allowed as much of what 
they want as does not endanger European domination, in order both to give 
vent to popular feeling and to satisfy the consciences of the dominant caste 
as well as of the outside world, The results are correspondingly illogical 
and in part absurd, but yet curiously attractive. No one who has lived in 
any British African Dependency could read this pamphlet without recognising 
that white South Africa has honestly tried to find, in “ segregation ” and 
“parallel development,” the solution to the problem that in British Africa 
proper has up to now been evaded. This political cowardice has left British 
Rhodesia and Kenya, in some important respects, behind the predominantly 
Boer Union. The problem is old, and in essence if not in appearance, simple. 
What is to happen to a much less civilised majority in a country where the 
much more civilised minority, a tiny one in most modern instances, has 
complete economic power and either the predominant or complete political 
authority ? This pamphlet gives a full and accurate account of the machinery 
devised by the minority in South Africa for majority and minority to use in 
their mutual relations. 

Our second pamphlet deals with part of that same problem as seen in the 
many and diverse countries of our Colonial Empire. The area it covers 
is therefore far larger. But it is also smaller. In South Africa the political 
machinery is all on the spot. Our Colonial Office, on the other hand, is a 
kind of power station that serves far distant and separated places. The 
authors of this second pamphlet are concerned solely with the plant at the 
power station, both as it is and as it might and should be. Therein lies 
another difference. The strange contraptions in the first pamphlet are 
obvious devices to fit a real situation. The machine in Downing Street, 
by contrast, with or without the suggested improvements, is meant to serve 
equally well all the multifarious congeries of countries governed from 
Downing Street. Our authors do refer to the differences of need between 
countries like the West Indies, that are on the brink of self-government, 
and the “ primitive culture” countries in Africa. But they are given a 
secondary place. Neither the needs nor the wishes of the governed are the 
chief source of the changes in the machinery of government the authors 
advocate. They argue, for example, that when the natives of some “Colony” 
are given salaried posts they ought to be given salaries the same as those of 
the Europeans displaced. The reasons given are cogent. But facts of life 
invisible from Whitehall destroy their validity. Most families in the 
Colonial Empire have incomes of from {£3 to {10 a year. To raise up in 
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that Empire a class of men with such origins, and to invite them in effect 
to share the Olympian detachment of existing administrators and technicians 
with salaries averaging £1,000, would be a major injustice as well as an 
absurdity. In general it is assumed in the pamphlet that the more you pay 
a man the better the service he does, a strange doctrine for socialists to hold, 
In all other respects the proposals it contains are sober and sensible, are 
made by men who know how the machine works and see how it might work 
better. What one wonders is what else the authors would have written if 
they had believed self-government were everywhere just round the corner, 
To answer that corruption, nepotism and inefficiency would result is to 
plead guilty, is to admit that Downing Street, whatever it meant to do, has 
not taught people to be citizens. A single concrete example will make clear 
the crux of the matter. Some forty years ago Lancashire manufacturers 
sought escape from the hold over them of American growers of cotton, 
They raised a fund to create other sources of supply in the Empire. Uganda 
was one country where climate and soil were suitable to the crop. Acting, 
no doubt, under orders, the Government of that country compelled its 
subjects to plant cotton. Denied at the time, that fact was admitted when 
people had found that growing and selling cotton was by far the easiest 
way of finding the hut-tax money. But events proved less pleasing to the 
others concerned in the venture. Its promoters found that Japanese buyers 
took all the cotton and could say nothing about it for fear of having their 
motive of self interest exposed, while Ottawa had not yet corrupted the 
Colonial Office. The local Government found native “ chiefs” charging 
rack rents for the plots on which their tenants grew cotton. Complaints 
arose about the profits of the ginners, to whom the Government had, 
probably rightly, given monopoly rights, and about many other things too. 
Most of these painful surprises were somehow coped with. But there is 
one shock still to come. The soil of Uganda is annually impoverished, not 
merely by the millions of pounds worth of cotton that used to go to Japan, 
but also by the thousands of tons of cotton seed, rich in oil, from which 
our manufacturers make soap, explosives and much else. Even if fertilisers 
were available, the loss of potash and phosphorus would be irreplacable. 
The point is, not that the authorities say nothing about this annually 
mounting disastrous loss, but why they dare not. Only an educated citizenry 
could in modern days be persuaded, either to grow something new but 
profitable, or to give up growing it to prevent their grandchildren from 
inheriting a barren estate. So what is wanted is not reforms in the machinery 
in Downing Street that deals with things measured in pounds, weight or 
sterling, but a new kind of machine. The truth may well prove to be, not 
as we hear on all sides, that more efficient “ development ” is wanted, but 
that Africa’s natural resources are even now being dissipated too extensively 
and too fast. Norman Leys. 
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